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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








HANKSGIVING DAY comes now in the yearly round of 
events, with all the well established honors of a national fes- 
tival. Its religious character is somewhat overshadowed by its 
social observance as the day of family reunions. Yet it is one of 
the many proofs that our national impartiality in dealing with all 
forms of faith involves no public indifference to the great convic- 
tions which give stability to the social order and authority to its 
representatives. There never has been an atheistic state, either 
in ancient or modern times, although the Roman world at the 
beginning of our era, was perilously near to the negation of all 
beliefs. The United States, especially, through all the crises of 


| 
| 
| history, especially since the war of the Union. 
| 


; | plant for another harvest 


PRICE FivE CENTS 


their history, have publicly confessed their dependence upon the 
providence of a just God, and have invoked His aid in their times 
of distress, as well as thanked Him for their times of prosperity. 
And this habit, instead of losing ground through any growth of 
scientific materialism, has become better established in our recent 
In that war the 
country had something of the experience which Franklin described 
as his own in the constitutional convention of 1787. He had gone 
into the war for independence with no more positive religious con- 
victions than a loose Deism, which confined the operation of 
Providence to the working of general laws, and thought of the first 
cause as above all invocation and praise. As the war went on he 
was driven to feel that the interests of his country lay in the 
hands of the Almighty, and the sense of man's dependence upon 
God’s will deepened upon him, and led him to propose that the 
cozvention should invoke the aid of divine wisdom in planning a 
form of government for the new country. Thus the action of all 
great crises upon thinking minds is to dispel doubts as to the real- 
ity of divine agency in hryman affairs... dita . 





THIS year Providence has given us abundant reasons for 
national gratitude. Our harvests have been plentiful. 
out our continental area, with its vast variety of 


Through- 
sky and 

soil, the cotton crop alone has been below the average of annual 
| plenty. Last year and the year before the Northwest was under- 
going something like a famine, through the failure of the rains. 
The soil of Nebraska was parched by prolonged drought, until the 
dust which made life almost 
unbearable, and the people of many districts had not seed corn to 





storms swept over the state, 


Their trouble has passed away, and 
they share with all the American people in the plenty of a plenti- 
“ful year. Besides this, the country has been free from the great 
calamities and disasters which make some years sadly memorable. 
No pestilence has visited our borders, no internal dissensions have 
shattered our peace, the railroad strike of last spring being the 
only approach to a general disturbance ‘‘Our relations with all 
the world and the rest of mankind’’ have been unusually friendly, 
| and our position as a country, which no one will fight willingly, 
has become better recognized All the conditions which were 
needed to secure to the statesman the environment for an extra- 


ordinary prosperity have been at hand. Providence has done its 


| best for us, and if we have not profited by the splendid advan- 


tages at our disposal, let us put the blame on ourselves and thank 
God for the fine generosity with which He has done His part. 





Ir 1s indeed the sharpest commentary possible on the wisdom 
with which our affairs have been managed, that we have to unite 
our recognition of the divine goodness with confession of the effi- 
ciency of human stupidity in defeating it. Gegen die Dummheit 
auch die Gotter sind machtlos / writes a well-informed heathen of 
our own century. And the power of human stupidity to counter- 
vail the best advantages is seen in our own country. These har- 
vests bring no prosperity and no contentment to the men who 
reap them. They are hindered with increasing obligations which 


= 
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absorb their scanty protits aud leave them more hopelessly in debt. 
These busy workshops represent no growth of general well-being. 
The managers are troubled to make both ends meet; the work- 
men toil fora wage insufficient to support their families at the 
Myriads of them are out of 
employment, while our country is flooded with the products of 


accepted rate of living in America. 
fereign labor. The flood of emigration, which once proclaimed 
America the paradise of the toiling multitudes, flows in greatly 
diminished volume, and many retrace their steps to monarchical 
Europe to find better employment than we can offer. The bur- 
dens of public and corporate debt fall upon us with hourly increas- 
ing weight. The public revenues have fallen below the expendi- 
tures, in spite of reductions of the latter. Sectional bitterness 
grows between West and East, between South and North, because 
the poorer commonwealths feel themselves crushed by a monetary 
The strife of capital and labor 
threatens to enter upon new and more critical stages to the peril 
of the public order. 
the dummhett which suffices to defeat even a divine beneficence. 
Our prayer this Thanksgiving Day should be either for more 
wisdom for those who rule us, or more wisdom for those who 
select the rulers. 

With this, however, we may unite Thankstiving, for the 


system unsuited to their needs. 


In a word, we have everywhere evidence of 


indications that a measure of the latter has been granted already. 


THE export of our gold still bothers the Treasury, and leads 
Mr. Carlisle and his subordinates to all sorts of devices to keep 
up the reserve. They now offer to pay expressage both ways to 
those who send the Treasury gold and take legal tenders in 
exchange. Perhaps they may yet be driven to the expedients 
which the Mercantilists, who preceded Adam Smith, used to 
encourage the import and discourage the export of coin. These 
expedients have been the jest of the political economists ever 
since; but they «re no more jest-worthy than is Mr. Carlisle's 
assumption that the credit and honor of the country depend on 
the maintenance of a certain volume of gold coin for the redemp- 
tion of the greenbacks. The latter, in fact, have fallen to a figure 
which makes their maintenance at par altogether independent of 
gold redemption—at least in time of peace. The gold surplus is 
an ornamental superfluity, or is useful only to the exporters of 
gold. And if Mr. Carlisle would have recourse to the very simple 
and lawful expedient of paying out silver along with goid he 
would make it much less useful to them, without impairing the 
nation’s credit one jot. 

This is the point, however, at which the Administration is sure 
to bring the strongest pressure to bear upon Congress, and to 
have the largest support from the monometallist organs of our 
great cities. This Congress, like the last, will be held up to every 
kind of public scorn, if its members show any disposition to exer- 
cise their own judgments as to the needs of the monetary situa- 
tion, instead of accepting the plans which the money-lending inter- 
ests will supply to Mr. Cleveland. Already, indeed these organs 
are expressing their regrets that Congress has any say in the mat- 


ter, and that its disposal does not lie within the discretion of the | 


great statesman who fills the Presidential chair. This is a fresh 
illustration of the fact that the money power is never friendly to 
popular government. Those who regard government as 
existing chiefly to maintain the right of property, fall in natur- 
ally with monarchy. They put Napoleon III on the throne in 
France, and they would rather trust the destinies of the people to 
any monarchical quack of the same calibre than keep these under 
control of the people. We do not suspect Mr. Cleveland of cher- 
ishing any dynastic aspirations, but we must recognize a thor- 
oughly dictatorial tone in his handling of both the tariff question 
and the money question, which met with no rebuke from news- 
papers of this class. 


A BILL was before the last Congress to amend the Inter- 
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State Commerce Act so as to authorize Railroad Pools under 
proper regulations to secure the public interest, but the opposition 
of the representatives of the farming interest sufficed to defeat it. 
Failing in this the railroads seem to have cast about for a plan to 
evade the law as they cannot get it amended. Last week they 
gave to the public the articles of agreement of a joint traffic asso- 
ciation, which have been under consideration for months past, 
and which are to go into effect on New Year’s day. Thirty great 
companies, controlling the great lines and arteries of traffic, have 
entered into an agreement which places the control of rates and 
the distribution of competitive traffic in the hands of a board of 
nine managers located in New York City. A complete system 
of judicature and arbitration is created, with fines and forfeitures 
for those companies which infringe upon the regulations. In fact 
the railroads of the country pass under one general management, 
as regards all the questions which affect. more than local traffic, 
and a new force enters our public life with which governments 
and parties will have to reckon in the future. 

The matter needs to be looked at from several sides. The 
first is the reasonableness of some common agreement to put an 
end to wasteful competition, by which the railroads lost while the 
general public did not gain. In Europe this is effected through 
the government itself. The refusal to grant similar powers to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission has driven our railroads into 
this private and uncontrolled combination, which secures no con- 
sideration of the public interest, just as the same refusal has been 
fruitful of railroad consolidation for years past. 








THE new combination is put forward with the declaration 
that it isin entire harmony with the laws of the United States and 
of the several states in which these railroads are located. If the 
corporations are able to obtain from the national and state courts 
such interpretations of existing laws, as they got from the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the Sherman Law for the 
suppression of trusts, then we have no doubt that this claim will 
be justified. That wonderful decision recalled Daniel O’Connell’s 
boast that he ‘‘ could drive a coach and six horses through 
any act of Parliament,’’—a feat which may have become still 
easier with a locomotive instead of a coach. That a law clearly 
passed with the intention of limiting the power of capital should 
be found efficacious only for the restriction of labor, was surpris- 
ing enough. By the same ingenuity the unrepealed clause of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act, which forbids the formation of rail- 
road pools, may be found to have no bearing on the greatest pool 
ever formed. The prohibitions of our own State Constitution 
may be found equally plastic in the hands of corporation lawyers 
and judges. We have our doubts, however, as to the laws of the 
Granger States, which seem to aim very directly at the mainten- 
ance of competition between parallel lines, which are the work of 
communities much less under railroad control than are some 
eastern commonwealths. 





CONSIDERED in its political aspects, the new combination is a 
very objectionable and perilous affair. Close students of Ameri- 
can history justify President Jackson’s war upon the Second 
United States Bank, on the ground that the consolidation of the 
money power under one control would have been exceedingly 
perilous to the liberties of the people, and to the purity and free- 
dom of elections. It is notable that the next experiment we made 
in national banking was not open to this objection. We estab- 
lished many independent banks of the same type under govern- 
ment supervision, in place of one great corporation. Far more 
perilous to the independence and liberty of the people must be a 
great combination of railroads, which deal far more widely with 
the public interests than do the banks, possess a far greater capi- 
tal, and employ an army of men, whose votes they never hesitate 
to control when they are able to do so. It is notorious that the 
politics of New Hampshire, for instance, have been influenced 
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and con rolled by oue of the companies in this new combtuation. 
It is equally notorious that judges have been made or unmade in 
much larger states than New Hampshire, with reference to their 
subserviency to the interests of some great railroad corporation. 
The public has watched with anxious scrutiny the relation of new 
members of the national supreme bench to this class of corporations. 
Mr. Hayes nominated no abler lawyer to that high place than 
Mr. Stanley Matthews; yet this selection of a great railroad law- 
yer was one of the most unpopular acts of his unlucky adminis- 
tration. Even in so small a matter as the selection of a college 
professor, or the acceptance of a public library, the weight and 
influence of a railroad corporation have been found very effective. 

This influence we are now to encounter in a shape which well 
may alarm all who are concerned to uphold the substance as well 
as the forms of free government in our country. If this great 
combination of corporations can maintain itself in the face of the 
law, it will become the chief menace to the liberties of the people. 
And it will not be surprising if the resistance to it takes the shape 
of a nationalization of our railroad system—the shortest and 
easiest way to state Socialism in this country. 


Alexandria, in Virginia, has long been a social and moral 
nuisance to the capital of the nation. Washington itself is not a 
city of the purest morals, but its municipal government, being the 
direct creation of Congress, is obliged to keep the public order up 
to the level of congressional opinion. And this level is much 
higher than it was fifty years ago, when great gambling hells 
were conducted with almost the publicity of Monte Carlo. The 
city authorities of Alexandria, however, seem to have found their 
advantage in sheltering what Washington had cast out, and the 
place had become a den of temptation to young men in the public 
departments. At last the Governor of the State has interfered, 
at the instance of the representatives of the better public opinion 
of the capital. In the exercise of the extensive powers vested in 
him by the State, he has partially superseded the city authorities 
of Alexandria by special officers, who have broken up the worst 
of these dens and are after the rest. The Governor announces 
his purpose to purify Alexandria county thoroughly before he 
stops. 

We wish equal success to the Governor of Texas, who 
declares his purpose to bring to justice the mob who disgraced 
both the State and the country by torturing a negro criminal to 
death. 


THE State of South Carolina, through its Constitutional Con- 
vention, continues to wrestle with the problem of establishing a 
form of government which shall limit the suffrage to white voters 
without incurring the penalties of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. The comparative success of the new Constitu- 
tion of Mississippi, which was planned for the purpose, has sug- 
gested the attempt, and it seems likely to succeed for a time at 
least. But a Nemesis is sure to attend all these plans to deal 
hypocritically with the bases of popular government. It is now 
many years since there was any active interference with the 
South in working out its problem of reconstruction. Neither the 
nation nor the Republican party has offered any obstacle to the 
measures taken to disfranchise the colored voters. The result 
has not been happy for the South in any quarter. It has borne a 
harvest of lawlessness, which has made the really conservative 
elements of society full of anxiety as to the social future. It has 
not even held the champions of ‘‘a white man’s government ”’ 
together in one party. In this very State the old planter class 
are antagonizing the State government, and are putting them- 
selves forward as the champions of the black man’s rights. And 
State after State has fallen away from their allegiance to the party 
which proscribes the black voters. Not only Maryland, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, but North Carolina and Tennessee can no 
longer be counted as in the Democratic column, and Virginia 
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probabiy will be the next to desert it. The policy of passivity 
has cost the black race heavily, but it has borne just the fruit 
which its authors predicted—it has broken up the Solid South. 

Tuus far the investigations of our Lexow committee have 
been confined to the mismanagement of the streets and highways 
of the city of Philadelphia. These have been shown to require a 
much more efficient and honest managemant in the matter of 
enforcing contracts, and even of controlling pay rolls. It has been 
shown that men employed to do the city’s work have received 
much less in wages than the city was charged for their services. 
How extensive this has been it is not possible to say. 

On the other hand, it must be said that the change for the 
better in the condition and quality of our streets was never so 
gr at as during the past decade. From being the worst paved 
city, Philadelphia now claims to be considered one of the best, and 
it is largely through the introduction of the trolley railroad lines. 
The era of the cobble-stone is passing away, and it is possible 
to drive a fine horse along one of our great avenues without run- 
ning the risk of laming him. The public is always disposed to 
judge by results, and to ignore much criticism of our highway 
department, in view of the change for the better which has been 
effected. We do not say that this is a wise attitude, but it seems 
to explain the apathy with which the recent disclosures have been 
received. 

The public, however, is not so passive with reference to 
the return of the Trolley lines to the old system of eight 
cent ‘‘transfers,’’ after enjoying the right to ride on two 
intersecting lines for five cents. The companies would have 
found it easier to maintain the old rate, than to return to it after 
abandoning it. They gave it up at a time when popular support 
was very necessary to them. They now propose to restore it 
when they have obtained all the franchises they asked for, and 
feel independent of public opinion. Naturally the riding public 
feel they have been defrauded by a piece of sharp practice. 

Mr. JosEPH P. NEMO is of the opinion that the Nicaragua 
Canal cannot be of much value, since there is no great volume of 
commerce seeking an outlet across Central America, and since the 
competition of railroad lines would be very great. In both 
respects the undertaking differs from the Suez Canal, and also in 
being a lock-canal, instead of one at the sea level. Here are 
points certainly which should be kept in mind in estimating the 
value of the work. But it is also true that the opening of the 
Suez Canal has created a volume of trade between Europe and the 
East which was not possible before; and that the commerce 
between the two sides of a continent like ours is sure to attain 
gigantic proportions. That between our own Pacific coast and the 
rest of the country has developed rapidly, and yet is but in its 
inception. The superior advantage of unbroken carriage by 
water would certainly secure the canal a large enough share of 
this to make its construction ultimately profitable. 

It is reported that European countries are aware of the 
importance of the canal, and are seeking to interfere between 
the United States and Nicaragua in order to obtain a control of 
the canal. That, we know, has been England's policy for forty 
years past, and other European countries may find their advan- 
tage init. But it is hard to see how they can do more to that end 
than we have done ourselves. If the purpose of our State Depart- 
ment had been to drive that Republic into the arms of our 
European rivals, its treatment of the recent dispute between 
Nicaraugua and Great Britain could not have been better man- 
aged. For any other purpose it was fatuous in the extreme. 








The despatches from Europe about Turkey are confusing 
enough. They become a little more intelligible when we elimi- 
nate those from Vienna and from Constantinople, and attend to 
what is said from London, Berlin and St. Petersburg. The 
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Viennese newsmongers are inveterate champions of the Turk, and 
enemies of the Christian population under his rule. They are 


bound to make the most of every sign of discord in the concert of 


the great Powers, and to invent a few when none are forthcom- | 


ing. As for the despatches from the Turkish capital, unless they | 


come from one of the embassies or some other foreign source, 
they are simply childish in their efforts to mislead the world as to 
what is going on in Macedonia and Armenia. 

The evidence of prolonged massacre, unopposed if not 
sanctioned by the civil and military authorities of Turkey, is 
It is said that fully 40,000 victims have fallen 
already, to say nothing of the infamies of outrage and plunder. 


overwhelming 


To find a parallel we are obliged to pass over Bosnia and Bulgaria, 
and to recall the horror of Chios in 1822, when about that num- 
ber of unhappy Greeks were put to the sword in one day. 
Indeed, if the Powers much longer delay decisive interference, it 
seems likely that the only Armenians left will be on the Russian 
side of the frontier. To extirpate or expel seems the purpose of 
the Turkish policy. 


OUR FOREIGN DEBT. 


PART Il. 


GROWTH OF OUR FOREIGN DEBT. 


INCE 1869 our foreign debt has grown steadily, and, as by 


striking down silver we have greatly depressed the prices of 
our principal articles of export, and depressed them much further 
than the same action against silver depressed the prices of our 
imports, it has grown enormously, and at an ever accelerated 
speed as silver has been driven, step by step, from its place as a 
money metal. True, our exports have grown in value, and-the 
balance of trade has been much in our favor, but this has been the 
result of an enormous increase in the quantity of our exports, — 
the increase in the quantity being more than double the in- 


crease in value. If for the greatly increased quantities of 


our exports since 1873 we had received prices equivalent to those | 
ruling in that year, and had paid prices for our imports equal to | 


those paid in 1873, our foreign debt would have long since been 
wiped out. 

By the demonetization of silver the prices received for our 
chief articles of export have been more than cut in half, while the 
prices we are obliged to pay for our imports have not fallen one- 
third. The difference is our direct loss. 

It is because of this depreciation in the prices of our export 


commodities much further than the depreciation in the prices paid | 


for our imports that our foreign debt has grown so enormously. 
Only by checking this depreciation and raising the prices of our 
exports can it be paid. How readily it could be paid by restoring 
the ratio of prices for our imports and exports to those existing in 
1873, we shall show. But, first, as to the growth of the debt. 

General Warner estimates the net account against the United 
States for the years 1870-1895 at nearly $7,000,000,000. AI- 
though, on the side of conservatism, General Warner starts out by 
placing our foreign debt in 1869 at $1,200,000,000, he errs on the 
side of liberality in placing the cost of the carrying trade at 
$2,520,000,000, or nearly $100,000,000 a year. In making up 
this adverse balance General Warner counts the cost of freightage 
in foreign vessels as imports and in Amesican vessels as exports 
This as a general principle is right, and, if American ships carried 
our exports, a large balance, payable in gold, would be created 
in our favor; but, asa matter of fact, the freight on our exports 
should not be added to our adverse balance. ‘To do so is to add it 
a second time. 

In the custom house returns our exports are valued at prices 
ruling at ports of shipment. These prices manifestly do not bear 
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the freightage. On the contrary, it is the higher price received at 
the port of destination out of which freightage is paid. The New 
York exporter buys at market prices in New York, which are the 
prices at which our exports are valued and appear in our custom 
house returns, and he looks to the higher price he hopes to obtain 
in London, or Liverpool, to compensate him for freight charges, 
insurance, commissions, etc. Therefore, as our exports are valued 
at prices current at port of export, we should not charge freightage 
on such exports against the United States. 

Such charges are really paid by our producers to foreign ship 
owners, but they are paid indirectly. The freights which the 
exporter must pay he deducts from the price he offers for the pro- 
duce of our farms, etc., and in accepting prices that are lower 
from this fact, 7. ¢., that the exporter must pay the cost of trans- 
portation, our producers indirectly pay the freight and liberal 
commissions beside. As our exports are valued at prices low for 
these reasons, it is apparent that the freight charges against the 
United States on exports appear in our merchandise trade balance, 
our exports appearing considerably less than they would if freights 
were paid directly by the producer, in which case the reported 
value of our exports, including and not excluding the freight as 
at present, would be considerably higher. The bill of exchange 
the exporter draws against a shipment of wheat, calls for a larger 
sum of gold than our producers receive for their grain when they 
dispose of it to the exporter. It calls for gold sufficient to pay for 
the grain and for freight and other charges as well as a_ profit to 
the shipper. Ifthe grain cannot be sold ata high enough price to 
warrant the drawing of a bill of exchange against it that will thus 
recompense the exporter, grain will not be shipped. It is then 
out of the enhanced price the exporter receives for grain sent to 
England, over what he pays for it in New York, that he pays the 
freight. Consequently, the payment of such freight does not 
make a further drain on our gold than is reported in our trade 
balance It is obvious that the carriage by American vessels of 
any portion of our exports creates a balance in our favor to the 
amount of freights received. 

We have, therefore, only to consider the freights paid foreign 
ship owners on our imports in excess of freights pai to owners of 
American vessels on exports in arriving at the account against the 
United States. 
at about $16,000,000,000, about 20 per cent. of our imports being 


For the years 1870-1895 our imports were valued 
carried in American vessels and 80 per cent. in foreign ‘Taking 
cost of freightage at 8 per cent. of the value of the imports, a 
very low estimate, the freights paid foreign ship owners during 
the period would come to $1,024,009,000. Deducting from this 
freights received by Americans for the carriage of the small por- 
tion of our exports controlled by American ship owners, the 
charge against the United States for the period on account of 
freights may be put down at $850,000,000. 

For the years from June 30th, 1870, to June 3oth, 1895, 
inclusive, the excess of merchandise exports amounted to $1,763,- 
511,916, the net gold exports to $271,190,721, and the excess of 
exports over imports of silver to $386,311,625, or a total apparent 
balance in our favor of $2,421,014,262. 


Against this favorable balance we have to charge : 


$1,465, 500,000 
3,746,000,000 


1. Our foreign debt in 1869 estimated by Mr. Wells at 
2. Interest at 5 per cent. on above re-invested as falling due 
3. Expenses of Americans travelling and living abroad, esti- 


mated at $50,000,000 a year for 26 years . 1, 300,000,000 





4. Cost of carrying trade Ah Ry avi To oe wakvin Sew be 850,000,000 
( Presuming expenses of travellers abroad and cost of carry- 
ing trade to have been nearly balanced year by year by 
net exports of merchandise, gold and silver, we have 
assumed interest on one account to have balanced that on the 
other. ) 
PMB no. eS ee ve Mo a aOR Hn wR Sly de EO OD 
Deducting from this the account in our favor . 2,421,014, 262 





We have a balance unpaid and represented by foreign debt of . $4,940,485,738 
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The above is a fair approximation of our foreign debt | 
incurred since the outbreak of the war—a debt made up almost 
entirely of interest and other charges not paid when due. If any- 
thing,$5,00,000,000 is an underestimate, for it is most probable that 
our imports have been undervalued, as ad valorem duties hold out 
a great temptation to importers to undervalue their goods. Then, 
too, many of our bonds and stocks have been taken in settlement 
at considerably less than par value. Often we have given 
securities of a greater face value than represented by value 
received. 

Since 1870 our foreign debt has, beyond doubt, increased 
more than threefold, yet we have actually received no gold, no 
new capital from abroad. On the contrary, we have sent to for- 
eigners during the period $650,000,000 more gold and silver than 
we have received, and we have exported $1,750,00%,000 more 
merchandise than we have imported All this we have sent to 
pay interest, freight charges and expenses of travellers abroad, yet 
our debt has increised from $1,465,500,000 to $5,000,000,000, or | 
by more than $135,000,000 a year—this in the face of a yearly 
tribute of $90,000,000 in the shape of merchandise, gold and sil- 
ver. The fall in the value of our exports has made it impossible 
to meet our foreign charges, and we have been forced to give new 
notes instead of paying what we owed. 

Forced by the fall in prices that has made it imp »ssible to pay | 
our debts, or even to meet the annual interest in full, we have 
been driven to place mortgage after mortgage on our property, 
and involve ourselves further and further in debt. The inevitable 
result of piling mortgage on mortgage, and interest on interest | 
charge, has been to drive many of our railroads and corporations | 


into bankruptcy, but such bankruptcies have not, as might be | 
expected, resulted on the whole, in a reduction of our foreign | 
debt, but, on the contrary, often led to an increase. Nearly | 
every re-organization of a bankrupt railroad has been based, not 
on a reduction of the debt, but on the issue of new series of bonds | 
and stocks that are given away, in whole or part, as commission | 
to those who, on security of a prior mortgage, advance the money | 
to take up the floating debt. It isthe exception when a bank- | 
rupt railroad is re-organized without new issues of watered stocks | 
and bonds, and the result is that bankruptcies more often lead to | 
an increase than a decrease of our foreign debt. 


RESPONSIBILITIES BEFORE CONGRESS. 


HEN Congress meets on Monday it will be confronted with | 

two conditions,—a depleted gold reserve and a growing 

deficit, the consideration of which must re-open on the floors of 

Congress, the struggle between gold-monometallism and bi-met- | 
allism, and free-trade and protection. 

The lines between bi-metallists and those intent upon fastening | 
the appreciating gold standard upon the country, with its resulting 
era of still lower prices and further trade depression, must at | 
once be drawn. A demand on the part of Mr. Cleveland for 
authority to issue bonds specifically payable in gold, in place of | 
the bonds payable in coin that he has heretofore issued and sold | 
for gold in a vain effort to maintain the gold reserve, must at once 
precipitate the struggle and that Mr. Cleveland will make such | 
recommendation, the rapid depletion of the gold reserve for the | 
fourth time since his inauguration, and a probability of a fourth 
issue of bonds to obtain gold in order to restore the gold reserve, 
makes almost certain. | 

Such authority Congress should not, and we believe will not, | 
grant, nor do we believe that it is Mr. Cleveland’s expectation 
that it will. But that he will ask Congress to do so and join | 
to the recommendation a threat to issue another series of coin 
bonds at a great loss to the Treasury, if Congress refuses prompt | 
compliance with his request, is most probable. Such a threat had | 
but little weight with the last Congress, a Congress supposedly in | 
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accord with the President, and the repetition of such a threat 
should be resented by the present. 

The necessity of borrowing gold to maintain the reserve 
arises simply from Mr. Cleveland’s refusal to treat silver as money 
or to pay it out in redemption of notes as authorized by law, which 
has led to the virtual destruction of the silver in the Treasury as 
an available asset. It may well be doubted whether the Resump- 
tion Act gives the Secretary of the Treasury the right to issue 
bonds so long as he has on hand sufficient silver to meet all prob- 
able demands for redemption, but the Administration has assumed 
this authority on three separate occasions and in the event of the 
refusal of Congress to promptly authorize the issue of gold bonds, 
evidently stands ready to do so again. 

Far from granting the President new power to issue bonds, 
Congress should explicitly restrict the authority already granted 
the Secretary of the Treasury under the Resumption Act so as to 
leave no doubt that the authority conferred does not authorize the 
issue of bonds so long as there is sufficient coin in the Treasury 
either gold or silver to meet all probable demands for redemption. 

We urge Congress to so restrict the power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds, as would force the use of the stock of 
silver available for redemption and make impossible as far as pos- 
sible discrimination in favor of gold, not from any wish to 
embarass the Administration, but. because we see that the gold 
reserve cannot be kept intact by borrowing, as has been abund- 
antly proven to our great cost by the failure of the last three 
issues of bonds. 

Far from preventing gold exports the borrowing of gold only 
accelerates the drain on the Treasury as we pointed out some 
weeks ago, and for this reason: Gold goes abroad in settlement 
for our purchases of merchandise and to meet interest charges on 
our foreign debt because as much as the prices of our chief articles 
of export have fallen, they are still higher than the prices at which 
our silver using competitors can afford to offer their produce. So 
long as this is the case our foreign creditors naturally prefer gold 
to merchandise itr payment, and restrict their purchases of our pro- 
duce. The export of gold causes a contraction of our money 
which must result in lower prices, and gold will continue to go 
and prices to fall until wheat and cotton and other produce can be 
obtained in America as cheap or cheaper than in silver using 
countries, for then and not until then, will our foreign creditors 
take produce in preference to gold. To stop this natural outflow 
of gold and drain on the treasury by borrowing gold abroad, 
simply accelerates the outward movement. Gold being borrowed 
in Europe and brought to America, or what comes to the same 
thing, the export of gold being artificially prevented, the volume 
of our currency is artificially inflated, relatively if not actually, 
with the result that prices rule higher than they otherwise would. 

Prices being thus artificially stimulated by borrowing gold, 
exports of merchandise are checked while imports are encouraged, 
with the result that the demand for gold and consequent drain on 
the gold reserve is made greater than ever as our exports of 
merchandise lack more and more of paying our debts due abroad 
on account of increased purchases of merchandise, interest on our 
foreign debt, freights due foreign ship owners, and the expenses 
of Americans abroad. Consequently nothing is gained by bor- 
rowing gold, and our interest charges are increased without result. 
It is therefore that we urge Congress to oppose another bond issue, 
or at least to refuse to authorize a new issue. 

It is true that the President looks upon borrowing gold as 
only a temporary makeshift, as well he may, and looks for a per- 
manent remedy in the funding of the ‘‘ greenbacks’’ and treasury 
notes, and such contraction of our currency as will cause prices to 
so fall that America will be the cheapest market to buy in and 
the poorest to sell in, which must result in a large excess of 
exports and enable us to pay the interest charges on our foreign 
debt, freights due foreign ship owners, and expenses of travelers 
abroad, entirely with merchandise, and thus make unnecessary 
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the export of gold. 
labor than now, his wheat and corn, his mutton and his beef would 
bring less than now, the planter would receive less than ever for 
his cotton, the agricultural classes would be impoverished, the 
market for the products of our manufactories destroyed, factories 
and mills would be closed, thousands would be thrown into 
enforced idleness, and as competition among wage earners for 
employment increased, wages would fall,--farmers, manufacturers, 
wage earners would be impoverished, our producers would be 


The farmer would receive less return for his 


forced into abject dependence on our foreign creditors, but then | 
Mr. Cleveland would be relieved of anxiety over the protection of 


the gold reserve. 
Mr. Cleveland may not consider it his duty to lighten the 


burdens of a suffering people, he may consider his duty begins | 


and ends with looking after the protection of the gold reserve and | 


the immediate interests of the government, but if he succeeds in 
forcing his policy on Congress, he will find that the interests of 
the government are bound up with the interests of the people. By 
causing a further fall in prices, Mr. Cleveland may succeed in 
protecting the gold reserve against the drain for export, but the 


resulting impoverishment of our people, our inability to purchase | 


from abroad, the consequent decrease of customs duties, etc., 
would so decrease our revenues that the gold reserve would be 


rapidly depleted by the necessity of dispensing gold to meet cur- | 


rent expenses. 


That Mr. Cleveland will succeed in carrying through any | 


plan to retire the greenbacks, thus contracting the currency with 
consequent fall in prices, we cannot believe. The true and only 
remedy is to be found by opening the mints to silver, and by 
transferring a great part of the demand for gold as money from 
gold to silver, so decrease the demand for the latter and 
increase the demand for the former, that gold would fall and sil- 
ver rise until the parity was restored, with the result that the 
cost to the British trader of buying in silver-using countries would 
be doubled, for he would be obliged to pay twice as much in gold 
for the silver he remitted in payment. 
chase a Mexican dollar for 53 or 54 cents in gold, or to buy 


No longer able to pur- | 





exchange on India for four silver rupees with every dollar of | 
American gold, but forced to pay $1 in gold for a Mexican silver | 
dollar, and $1 in gold for two rupees, he would find the cost of | 
wheat in Mexico for which the Mexican still asked the same | 


silver dollar, or the cost of wheat in India where the same two | 


silver rupees were asked in exchange, doubled. Consequently, 
prices would rise in America, and at the same time gold exports 
cease, for foreigners would be anxious to buy our products so 
long as the price of wheat and cotton and other produce in 


America in competition with the produce of silver-using countries 


had not doubled in price, and finding the markets with the silver- 


using countries again open to their manufactures, they would not 
be so anxious to sell in America. 
increase and our imports decrease. 


Hence our exports would | 


That Congress will apply this remedy or accomplish anything 


definite looking to the restoration of silver to its place as money, 
is perhaps too much to hope, but it can negative any action, such 
as retirement of the ‘‘ greenbacks’’ that will tend to establish us 
on a gold basis. 

The currency question will no doubt take precedence of the 
revenue question, but with a deficit already amounting to $20,- 
000,000, the consideration of ways and means to raise additional 
revenue cannot be long delayed. 


Unfortunately here, too, there | 


seems to be every probability of a deadlock between the President | 
and Congress, for, as evidenced by the tone of the Administra- | 
tion press, which urges the President to steadfastly oppose the | 


imposition of protective duties, the President is bent upon oppos- 
ing himself to the mandate of the people and vetoing any legisla- 
tion of a protective character. 


Additional internal taxes, especially a tax on beer, or revenue | 


, 


dutics imposed on coffee or tea or other articles not produced in 
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the United States—this or nothing is the cry of the New York 
free trade press. 

But the duty of Republicans is plain. 
protective duties, and if they show a disposition to treat the silver 
senators fairly they may succeed in passing tariff legislation 


They must insist on 


despite the veto of the President. 


THE COURTS AND LABOR. 


HE release of Eugene V. Debs, sentenced by the federal court 
to six months imprisonment for contempt of court in refus- 
ing, as President of the American Railway Union, to order the 
members of that Union engaged in a sympathetic strike with the 
employees of the Pullman Palace Car Company, back to work, and 
declare the strike off, in obedience to the injunction and manda- 
mus of the court, completes the history of the famous Pullman 
Chicago strike of 1894. The strike itself is now of the past, but 
the issues involved are living, and the questions raised by the 
interference of the federal judiciary in the struggle between the 
railroads and their employees are of the utmost importance to 
wage earners. On their ultimate decision the very liberty of the 
wage earner is dependent. 

The differences between the Pullman Company and its 
employees resulting in the inauguration of the great strike, in May, 
1894, involve no questions of unusual interest and require no 
comment at this time. The arbitrary and uncompromising pos- 
ition assumed by the Company in refusing to submit the questions 
in dispute to arbitration may also be passed over, and the action 
of the American Railway Union in refusing to handle Pullman 
cars until the Company should consent to the proposed arbitration, 
which resulted in the great strike that tied up nearly all of the 
railroads of the Central West that persisted in attempting to 
handle the cars of the Pullman Company, calls in itself for no 
special notice at this time. 

But out of this strike questions arose which are of vital 
importance to the welfare of the wage earning classes, and which 
demand consideration. 

As the strike grew, the public was put to much inconvenience, 
and industry was more or less injured by the paralysis of com- 
merce. When the strike was at its height the aid of the judiciary 
was invoked on behalf of the railroads. On the ground that the 
struggle affected not alone the parties concerned,—the railroad 
corporations and their employees,—but the public at large, that 
the suspension of traffic resulting from the strike was incommod- 
ing the public, and that therefore by stopping work the strikers 
were virtually trespassing on the rights, and inflicting injuries on 
the business of the community at large, the federal judiciary was 
appealed to to interfere and to put an end to a state of affairs 
that was inflicting injuries on innocent parties. 

The federal courts did interfere, did issue orders restraining 
such employees who had not already struck from leaving their 
posts, and did issue writs of mandamus to compel those men who 
had stopped work to return to their places so that commerce 
might not further be interfered with. Such orders Mr. Debs and 
other officers of the American Railway Union ignored, and as a 
result were fined and sentenced by the federal court to various 
terms of imprisonment for contempt. Mr. Debs and others were 
arraigned on the charge of conspiracy, but these charges have not 
been pushed and have been quietly permitted to drop, despite the 
protests of the accused. 

The position taken by the courts during the Chicago strike 
and in several instances since, is that the government is bound to 
conserve the public weal and protect the interests of the community 
at large, and that when necessary so to do, is justified in placing 
restraint on the liberty of employees of railroads and other semi- 
public corporations, and to deny them the right to stop work, on 
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the ground that such action will cripple the railroad or other cor- 
poration in the performance of its public duties. 

For the courts to go thus far and no further is grossly unjust. 
For the government to restrain the liberty of the wage earner by 
depriving him of the right to combine and unite for the protection 
of his interests, and work in unison with his fellow workman for 
the promotion of their common good, to deny him the right to stop 
work in concert with his fellows, to strike in defence of his rights, 


Without at the same time extending to the wage earner compen- | 


satory governmental protection over those rights and interests | 


which he is forbidden to protect himself, is the height of injustice. 
Yet this is what recent decisions of the courts lead to. While admit- 
ting the right of railroad corporations to fix wages, hours of labor 


and other conditions of employment, they have virtually forbidden | 
employees to protect themselves by combinations and strikes. The | 


liberty of the railroad and other corporations is unrestrained, their 
right to conduct their own business as they see fit, to hire and 
discharge employees at pleasure, and to refuse to submit to arbi- 
tration differences between their employees and themselves, is 
tacitly admitted, but the liberty of their employees has been 
restrained. Employees have been denied the liberty tostop work at 
pleasure, and they have been held bound to continue at their posts, 
to put up with injustice, and accept such wages as the corporations 
may see fit to pay, until the corporations are able to secure new 
men to take their places, all on the ground that to stop work 
before other hands had been secured to take their places would 


cripple the railroads in the performance of their duties and thus | 


inflict injuries on the public. 

If wage-earners are not to be free to act as they see fit to 
secure their rights and a fair recompense for their labor, em- 
ployers must not be left free to fix wages and impose other condi- 
tions of employment without restraint. Either the government 
must settle all disputes between wage-earners and the so-called 
semi-public corporations (railroads, etc.,) and see to it that no 
injustice is done to wage-earners, or it must leave the wage-earners 
at liberty to protect themselves. 

If it is conspiracy on the part of employees of railroads to 
combine and strike in unison in defence of what are, or they con- 
ceive to be, their rights, then it is no less a conspiracy on the part 
of railroad corporations to combine in their aggressions against 
labor. If it was conspiracy for the members of the American 
Railway Union to combine and strike in unison, the combination 
of the railroads under the General Managers’ Association to defeat 
the purposes of the strike was no less a conspiracy against the 
public, and the officers of the General Managers’ Association 
should have been arraigned on the charge of conspiracy no less 
than the officers of the American Railway Union. 

It may be found advisable, it may indeed be found necessary, 





} 


in order to secure the general welfare and prevent injuries to large | 
numbers of otherwise unconcerned citizens, to enjoin strikes and | 
boycotts, and thus put an end to such an intolerable state where | 


railroads are tied up and industry and commerce thereby par- 


alyzed, but if it is found necessary to enjoin strikes and thus | 
restrain the liberty of the wage-earner, it will be the bounden | 


duty of the government fo protect the rights of employees of rail- 


roads and other semi-public corporations in just so far as it 
deprives the wage-earners of the right to protect themselves, in | 


fact, constituting itself the arbitrator of all such disputes between 
employer and employed. The government must secure to the 


wage-earners their rights, it must take care of their interests, or 


permit the wage-earners full liberty to protect themselves and | 


secure their own interests by any peaceful action they may see fit 
to take. 

The wage-earners demand, and rightly, that either the courts 
shall not interfere in struggles between employer and employed, 
or that they interfere impartially. Either the government must 
constitute itself the impartial arbitrator or leave labor free to pro- 
tect itself, 
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WOMANS WAYS. 


HEN her duty’s manifolded, 
And her hours of ease are few, 
Will a change come o’er the spirit 
Of the woman who is “‘ new.”’ 
When she’s drawn upon a jury, 
Or is drafted for the wars, 
Will she like her freedom better 
Than the ‘‘chains’’ she now abhors, 
When she’s running for an office 
And gets ‘‘left,’’ and has the blues, 
Won’t she wish that she was back in 
The ‘‘oppressed’’ old woman’s shoes ? 
When the ship of state is steering 
’Mid a storm of mad abuse, 
Won't she wish that for the ballot 
She'd ne’er thought she had a use? 


When she finds that she is treated 
‘‘Like a man.”’ O, tho’ she’s longed 
For just that, won’t she be tempted 
Oftentimes to think she’s wronged ? 
When no man e’er gives his seat up 
In acar, or deigns to hold 
Her umbrella when it’s raining, 
Won't she wish that she was ‘‘old ?”’ 


Won’t she think the men ‘' just horrid 
Left to hustle for herself, 
Where she’s looked on as a rival 
In the race for power and pelf ? 
When man’s reverence no longer 
Is accorded as her due, 
When he treats her as a brother, 
She’ll be sorry that she’s new ! 
* 


Rev. Ida C. Fulton opened the Iowa Senate with prayer on 
Saturday, February 11, 1888, the first instance in the history of 
the world of such office being performed by a woman. 


’ 


* 
Out of 1,000 artists not academicians or architects exhibiting 
at the Royal Academy this year, 187, over a sixth, are women, 
including thirty-seven married women. 


*K 

Lady Sutton, the widow of Sir Richard Sutton, who tried to 
win the America’s Cup with the Genesta, is going to marry again; 
a curate this time. 

A would-be humorist said to a very smart woman, speaking 
of her sex generally : ‘‘ Ah! it is your mission to make fools of 
men.’’ ‘* Then it is a pity that in so many cases Nature has fore- 
stalled us,’’ was the reply. 

we 
<"s 

Beware how you subscribe to slanders. There is nothing 
which lays one open to the imputation of being an unreliable per- 
son so soon as a readiness to believe other persons unreliable. 

When a woman’s own fair skin is called rouge, and her own 
old lace is called imitation, she must in some way or other have 
raised sharply the conscience or the envy of her sisters who sit in 
judgment. 


* 


Every woman should be taught at an early age the difference 
between dignity and sullenness, reserve and rudeness. She will 
find the distinctions valuable in later life, not only in shaping her 
own conduct, but in rightly gauging the characters of her 
acquaintances. 

* 

It is not at all surprising that women are almost burned to 
death when they know no chemistry. ‘The cook who wore a cel- 
luloid corset around the range would have known, had she known 
chemistry, that celluloid was chiefly composed of camphor an! 
gun-cotton, and that gun-cotton is one of the highest of the high 
explosives. 





Jewish women of the higher classes were secluded from public 
life, and passed their time with the distaff and spindle. At mar- 
riage the ceremonies lasted seven days. 

In China a wife is never seen by her future master. Some 
relative bargains for the girl, the stipulated price is paid, and she 
is afterwards a submissive slave, 
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Divided skirts and bloomers have been dignified by the name 
of ‘‘ rationals ’’ in England, where the bicycle craze seems to be 
raging now as fiercely as it does here. The question of costumes 
has caused more commotion there than in this country, for it was 
even brought to the notice of Parliament, where the Commissioner 
of Public Works was interrogated as to the rules concerning 
bicycling in Hyde Park. 
because the majority of the women who ride, find a skirt rather 
than bloomers the most convenient. Among the most graceful of 
the cyclists is the Princess Maude of Wales. She is devoted to the 
exercise, and often is seen out early in the morning, merrily 
taking a spin. The Duchess of Fife has taken up the fad, and it 
is whispered that the Duchess of York will be won over before 
long. 


Bishop J. H. Vincent recently made the following statement: 
“A lovely woman is a woman who, without artifices, wins the 
love of those who know her best; the woman who has strength 
and symmetry of personal character; who follows a true and lofty 
ideal with a firm will, and who adjusts herself with grace to the 
sphere which becomes her. She may be required to do what we 
call outside work for her living and for the support of those 
dependent upon her; but the womanly quality is so manifest in 
all her movements and spirit that the demands of business and of 
society never mar the gentleness, the firmness, the purity which 
are always associated in the mind of wise men with the true ideal 
of womanhood.,’’ 


AROUND THE FIRESIDE. 





HERE is an end to kisses and to sighs; 
There isan end to laughter and to tears, 
An end to fair things that delight our eyes, 
An end to pleasant sounds that charm our ears, 
An end to enmity’s foul libeling 
And to the gracious praise of tender friend; 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 
To love there is no end. 


That warrior carved an empire with his sword; 
The empire now is but like him—a name; 
That statesman spoke, and by a burning word 

Kindled a nation’s heart into a flame; 
Now naught is left but ashes, and we bring 
Our homage to new men; to them we bend, 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing — 
To love there is no end. 


All beauty fades away, or else, alas, 

Men’s eyes grow dim, and they no beauty see; 
The glorious shows of nature pass and pass; 

Quickly they come, as quickly do they flee, 
And he who hears the voice of welcoming 

Hears the next slow, sad farewell of his friend. 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 

To love there is no end. 


Every day a little life, a blank to be inscribed with gentle 
thoughts.—Rogers. 


The skin is the only part of the human body that is not hard- 
ened by age 





Mrs. Ballington Booth prescribes strong-minded husbands for 
the new women. But doesn’t Mrs. Booth know that the strong- 
minded men prefer the soft and kittenish women, who scarcely 
know enough to come in when it rains ? 


-. ~ 
Se 


Gibbon devoted over twenty years of his life to the labor of 
reading for and writing the Decline and Fall. It is one of the 
most stupendous l.terary feats ever accomplished by the labor of 
one man. 


Hasheesh, or the Indian hemp, is a resinous substance pro- 
duced from the tops of the plant in India. 
that it is gathered by men who dress themselves in leather clothing 


and run to and fro in the hemp fields, afterward scraping off the | 


resin from their garments, while other authorities say that it is 
gathered by rubbing the tops in the hands and afterward scraping 
the hands. Its properties are well known. 
#% 
The little whitewood toothpick pointed at both ends was pat- 
ented in America in 1866, and would seem a small article to create 
a monopoly in; yet a factory at Bucksfield, Me., used up many 


No special rules were made, however, | 


| 
| 








Some authorities state | 
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thousand cords of wood every year in the manufacture of this small 
article. The cord of wood consists of a thousand billets or four 
loads. ‘Two thousand five hundred toothpicks were sold for one 
shilling, and a large profit was made. Now the patent having 
run out, many others have gone into the trade, and prices have 
fallen to five pence on 2,500 toothpicks retail, and even lower 
wholesale. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


E must all remember when 
We were little dames and men, 
When each sorrow tugged away with all its might 
At our little hearts and eyes 
Till the air was full of sighs 
And the brightest day was turned to darkest night. 


How we'd weep, 
How we'd creep 
To our little beds to sleep, 
With wet lashes on flushed faces; even then 
Not a soul would ever know 
Half our agony, and so 
We should sympathize with little dames and men. 


We must all remember when 
We were little dames and men 
When we meet the little ones from day to day. 
A kind word is just as cheap, 
And it sinks to depths as deep 
As the harsh one you were sending down their way. 


If you knew 
How a few 
Gracious acts and words from you 
Were planted in their souls, to blossom when 
Golden days of childhood seem 
To be shadows of a dream, 
You would love and ers little dames and men. 
#3 

Don’t fidget. That is one of the cardinal points of etiquette. 
If inclined to be restless, girls should never admit that they are 
nervous. Avoid rocking chairs when you are entertaining or 
being entertained. Keep your feet still and never call attention to 
them by crossing your knees and thrusting your feet forward. Hob- 
bledehoys belong exclusively to the male sex, and a girl should 
never be at a loss to know what to do with her hands and feet. 
Don’t play with the tassel of a shade, a table cover or an ornament 
lying close to your hand. When you are at the table learn never 
to touch anything until you are served and the meal fairly begun. 

Ky 

If girls were taught to carry small jars of water on their 
heads without spilling a drop of it, Indian or Italian fashion, they 
would gain a greater grace and suppleness of carriage than any 
system of backboards or dumb-bells could give. It would 
strengthen the muscles of the back and expand the chest. 

*K 

The little King of Spain has written his first letter. He 
was seen for several days to be engaged on a composition with all 
the secrecy of a sonneteer. He made six draft attempts, which 
he tore up, before finding an author’s satisfaction in the seventh, 
which he copied fair and then dispatched. It was addressed to 
his godfather, the Pope, who had sent him an autograph letter 
and a gold medal specially struck in the Vatican mint in his little 
godson’s honor. 

< * 

So far as I can ascertain, facts are strongly opposed to the 
theory of inherited fear of animals. Just asin the first months a 
child will manifest something like recoil from a pretty and per- 
fectly innocent pigeon, so later on children manifest fear in the 
most unlikely directions. In Zhe /nvisible Playmate we are told 
of a girl who got into her first fright on seeing a sparrow drop on 
the grass near her, though she was not the least afraid of big 
things, and on first hearing the dog bark in his kennel said, with 
a little laugh of surprise, ‘‘Oh, coughing!’’ 

A parallel case is sent me by a lady friend. One day, when 
her daughter was about four years old, she saw her standing, the 
eyes wide open and filled with tears, the arms outstretched for 
help, evidently transfixed with terror, while a small wood louse 
made its slow way toward her. The next day the chi d was taken 
for the first time to the ‘‘zoo,’’ and the mother, anticipating 
trouble, held her hand. But there was no need. A ‘‘fearless 
spirit’’ in general, she released her hand at the first sight of the 
elephant and galloped after the monster. If inheritance plays a 
principal part in the child’s fear of animals, one would have 
expected the facts to be reversed. The elephant should have 
excited dread, not the harmless insect, 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES. | 

The American Manufacturer and Iron World isa weekly jour- | 

nal, published at Pittsburg, Pa., and devoted to the promotion of | 

the industrial interests of the country. Its editor, Mr. Joseph D.”| 
Weeks, is widely and favorably known for his adaptability for 
this especial and important department of journalism. His pains- 
taking care and ability are reflected in the columns of 7he Amert- 

can Manufacturer, which occupies a deservedly leading position | 

among the trade newspapers of this country. | 





In Marshall Cushing’s paper, 7he Capitol, is this characteris: | 
tic and pertinent remark: ‘‘Of course it is not everybody who can | 
make a breezy and bright newspaper, and itis not everybody who | 
can push one. There are too many roll-top desks in a newspaper | 


” 


office often times.’’ Mr. Cushing’s Caf7fo/ is, like himself, as bright 
as anew American dollar. It’s full of gossip—brimful—and it’s of | 
such an interesting and entertaining nature that its subscribers | 
really read it, and they read it through. It is published weekly | 
in Washington, D. C., and is such a capital thing to have in your | 
home and at your office that we advise you to ‘‘push it along.’’ 





The Thanksgiving number of Farm, Field and Fireside reflects 
credit on its editors, who have filled its pages with thanksgiving 
stories and poems suitable for the young folks, and older ones, 
too. It also contains the usual quantity of miscellaneous and 
other matters relating to practical farming, housekeeping, mar- 
kets, ete. Zhe arm, Field and Fireside is a weekly family paper, 
and is issued by the Howard and Wilson Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


ILL, you print a remedy for an attack of muscular rheuma- 
tism affecting the muscles of the neck ? 
Try salol. Take ten grains every three hours. 
*K 2k 
Please give the directions for making catarrh snuff of cam- 
phor and two or three other ingredients. 
Take equal parts of powdered camphor, borax and salt. 
3k 


Won't you publish a remedy to prevent quite frequently recur- 
ring attacks of tonsillitis ? 

The following solution may be used with good effect : 

Oil of peppermint, ten drops. 

Pure carbolic acid, one dram. 

Alcohol, three drams. 

Add ten drops to a glass of hot water and use the solution as 
a gargle several times a day. 


KK 





Please mention a good remedy for excessive perspiring at | 
night in the case of one who has lung trouble. | 

Aromatic sulphuric acid is a very good remedy. The dose is 
ten drops, to be taken in water at bedtime. Agaricin has also 
been used with good effect. The dose is one-fifth of a grain, to 
be taken in pill form, at bedtime. 

** Ok 

If the hair is dry and brittle, with a tendency to fall out, an | 
English restorative is the simple one of a free application of pure | 
cocoanut oil with daily brushing. This treatment continued for 
a few weeks—six, perhaps—will, it is said, accomplish the best 
results. 


ks 
* 


An excellent emollient for a rough, harsh skin is made of: 

Half ounce of myrrh. 

Two ounces of honey. | 

One ounce of white wax. 

One and a half ounces of rosewater. 

One and a half ounces of almond oil. 

Mix the wax, rosewater, oil and honey in a bath and stir till 
inelted. Add the myrrh and let it cool, | 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DROP THE BILLINGSGATE CAMPAIGN. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 22, 1895. 
To the Editor of Tok AMERICAN: 

DEAR SIR—In combating the alleged heresies of the friends 
of silver, our friends, the gold-monometallists, assume to be the 
sole custodians of the honor of our country, and to have the 
right to use certain phrases and to apply certain epithets deroga- 
tory to good character in their characterization of the arguments 
and statements of the friends of silver. 

In fact, they assume that they alone know what constitutes 
sound money and honesty, and that all who differ with them are 
crazy or dishonest, principally dishonest. 

Now, my experience in life has taught me that there are 
many more honest people than dishonest people in the world, and 
that ANY QUESTION when FAIRLY presented to the people, will 
bring out the fact that a very great majority are not crazy, but 
rather the contrary, are quite intelligent. Therefore it seems to 
me to be a little unwise to use hard names in any discussion of 
any national question before that question has been FAIRLY pre- 
sented to our plain people, and their verdict passed ypon it at the 
polls. 

Now, as to the matter of monometallism versus bimetallism, 
it must be acknowledged that the question has not been as yet 
FAIRLY presented to our people. Of course, both sides have 
spoken their pieces in Congress and elsewhere, but only one side 
has as yet reached the jury of the people through their accepted 
channels of CORRECT information, viz.: The daily press of our 
metropolitan cities or leading country papers. 

It surely cannot be possible that hard names, vituperation 
and Billingsgate constitute the only argumentative capital of our 
monometallistic SOUND money friends, yet this seems to be about 
all they can use. Now, why is this? What doesit indicate? Is 
there a conspiracy to down argument with Billingsgate and vitu- 
peration, or to kill it or stifle it with indifference and silent con- 
tempt, ov 7s a large section of our most active citizenship really com- 
posed of knaves or fools, such as our sound money friends describe the 





friends of silver to be ? 


Must a man born west of the Mississippi river, or settled 
there from the Eastern states of necessity, and by the sheer nature 
of his environment bea pickpocket because he seeks to have silver 
restored to its money function, to the end that he may have some- 
thing tangible as a foundation to the credits he must give and 
take with peop'e whom he can never see face to face, but must do 
business with. 

If such is the case, what can be the grade in honesty occupied 
by the wool, beef and grain growers who seek to protect their 
home market against the effects of competition with the outside 
nations of the earth? 

What can be the grade in honesty of the manufacturer who 
wants duties put upon foreign manufactures, or the merchant 
who would like to tax the irresponsible agents of foreign mer- 
chants, who, with samples and from desk room in some office in 
New York meets him at his customers with goods brought into 
this market by fraudulent undervaluation; or further, what grade 
of honesty is held by the bullion owners, who want GOLD ONLY 
LEGISLATED into the money function which it has shared 
EQUALLY WITH SILVER FOR UNTOLD AGES, and thereby to more 
than double the value of their commodity? 

Is it not plain to the most ordinary intellect that there is NOT 
GOLD ENOUGH TO FORM A SOUND OR HONEST FOUNDATION FOR 
THE FINAL REDEMPTION OF A TITHE OF THE CREDIT MONEY 
NEEDED FOR THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD? IS IT NOT PLAIN 
TO THE ORDINARY INTELLECT THAT MONOMETALLISM MEANS A 
FLOOD OF IRREDEEMABLE PAPER MONEY AND ALL THE EVILS 
ATTACHED TO SUCH A CURRENCY? This is the meat of the whole 
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W anamaker’s 


Holiday Ir you have an inter- 
Book est in books do not let 

OOKS a day from now until 
Christmas pass without a visit to the 
Book store. Mighty little of the 
book news can get told in the daily 
news columns. 

For YounGc Fo.Ks—Here is a 
score from hundreds of popular 
books for young people—and every 
book is illustrated: 

A Last Century Maid. By Anne Hol- 

lingsworth Wharton. $1.10. 

The Young Castellan. By Geo. Man- 

ville Fenn. $1. 

Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By Mrs. 

Frances H. Burnett. $1.10. 

Tiger of Mysore. By G.A Henty. $1.10. 





Knight of the White Cross. By G. 
A. Henty. $1.10. 
Through Russian Snows. By G. A. 


Henty. $1.10. 
Trooper Ross and Signal Butte. By 
Capt. Chas. King. $1. 
The Second Jungle Book. 
vard Kipling. $1.10. 
Comrades True. By Edward S. Ellis 75. 
Girls Together. By Amy E. Blanch 
ard. goc. 
Cousin Mona. 
Snow Shoes and Sledges. 
Monroe. 4 

Oakleigh. By Ellen Douglas Deland. goc 

Witch Winnie at Versailles. By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. $1.00. 

Elsie’s Journey. (The new Elsie book ). 
OC. 

A Flock of Girls and Boys. By Nora 
Perry. $1.10. 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen. 
Optic. $1.10. 

Half Around the World. By Oliver 
Optic. goc. 

True Story of George Washington. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. 75c. 

Book store, Thirteenth street. 
JOHN WANAMSEER. 


By Rud- 


3y Rosa N. Carey. goc. 
By Kirk 


By Oliver 





“Stuttgarter’’ 
Sanitary Underwear. 


A \ 
‘T mecisy REO a 


lap, 





If health underwear is desired 
you should try the famous 
“ Stuttgarter.’’ It undoubtedly 
is the best fitting, the best 
seamed, the most healthful and 
the cheapest. 

We are the sole Philadelphia 
agents for this unsurpassed un- 
derwear, and have established a 
department for its sale, separate 
from all other underwear. You 
are invited to inspect the goods. 
We show a complete line for 
men, women and children. A 
catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions, prices and samples, will 
be mailed to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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question, and it is unwise to permit side issues to be brought into 
the discussion. SETTLE THIS QUESTION FIRST, AND THE OTHERS 
WILL SETTLE THEMSELVES QUICKLY. 

The question of ratio, with all others, will take care of itself. 
As a bimetallist, I am willing to accept the unrestricted coinage 
of silver and gold at their commercial ratio, whatever that may 
be on the day that the money function is restored to silver, or on 
the ‘‘Barker’’ plan, which, in my opinion, is better. 

If this question is settled in favor of bimetallism, as I firmly 
believe it will be, if FAIRLY PRESENTED to our people, all our 
tribulations will have served a good purpose. 

If the question is settled in favor of gold-monometallism, then 
we have yet much to learn in the school of experience, and our 
kindergarten administration of national affairs will continue, and 
it may be well now to look a few acknowledged facts in the face 
to the end that we may, so far as lies in our power, prepare for 
the inevitable squeeze which must follow the folly of deciding in 
favor of gold monometallism. 

It is, I believe, an indisputable fact that all kinds of pRopUC- 
TIVE industries are now conducted on a much closer margin of 
profits than in years gone by. Our merchants, for instance, and 
our manufacturers, too, will tell you that they require larger capi- 
tal to do a business that will yield them the same returns done 
with a smaller capital years ago, the increase needed being from 
double to treble, or even quadruple what was needed formerly. 
Our manufacturers need to run more machinery, which means more 
risk and more capital. 

Our FARMERS—those footballs of the politicians of all parties 
—are also compelled to give two or three bushels to pay debts they 
incurred on the value basis ofone bushel. So that, taken all in all, 
our producers, whether farmers, miners, manufacturers or mer- 
chants (not brokers), are compelled to increase their burdens, 
while the non-producing classes are permitted to at least maintain 
their measures of value intact and inviolable, and even to make 
one of them—Gorp—double or treble its former value as a pur- 
chasing or exchange agent. 

The other measure of value in mind is the rnTEREST account. 
What would become of the poor LUNATIC who would dare suggest 
that if all values in PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES must decline, why 
should the value of the ULTIMATE PRODUCT, aimed at by all, viz., 
Why should the rate of interest remain 
I mean the LEGAL rate 
of interest, the rate which is fixed by LAW on the statute book, 
and not by SUPPLY AND DEMAND, that wonderful unwritten law or 
measure which is said to govern ALL values except when pre- 
vented from so doing by some LEGAL, enactment placed upon the 
statute book fo protect the innocent and unwary from the power 
of the avaricious, or by the LAw of self-interest embodied in a 


MONEY, be maintained ? 
the same when Att, other values decline ? 


SYNDICATE AGREEMENT, or a POOL, (pull) blind or otherwise. 

Oh, ye immaculates! Whether of the consecrated Cleveland 
type or of that Republican type which assumes that good Republicans 
cannot make mistakes!’ You who assume to be alone in the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, who alone know what HONESTY means, 
whether in money or credits, what is the grade of your honesty 
when ye seek the aid of LAW to compel your fellow creatures in 
the PRODUCING classes of our country to pay tribute to your 
UNPRODUCTIVE industry at the same rate of interest that was paid 
when they, the PRODUCERS, RECEIVED FROM TWO TO THREE 
TIMES THE RETURN FOR THEIR PRODUCTS THAT THEY DO TO-DAY ? 

If your COMMODITY was properly paid for THEN it is cer- 
If it is not OVER paid now it must have 
been UNDER paid THEN —which is it? 
that question, and he will answer it at the polls if he gets the 
opportunity. 

Let us have a ‘‘ play fair’ 
SOUND MONEY question. 


tainly OVER paid Now. 
Every thinker can answer 


’ 


examination of this feature of the 


Yours truly, 


JOHN H. Lorimer. 


_ Suline Sisters. V. 
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MACMILLAN 
& CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 


NEW ORLEANS: 


The Place and the People. 
By GRACE KING. 


Author of ‘‘Monsieur Motte,” ‘Jean Baptiste 
Ire Moyne,”’ etc. 


Profusely Illustrated by FRANCES E. JONEs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
Miss GRACE KinG is the author of ‘Balcony 





Stories,’’ ‘Monsieur Motte,’ and several other 
collections of sympathetic tales of Louisiana 
lite. he work is illustrated by Miss FRAN- 
ces E. Jones, a clever young artist of New 
Orleans, and the cover has also been designed 
by a resident of that city. 
CoNTENTS.—Chapter i. History of the Miss- 

issippi River. II. Colonization of Louisiana. 

Ili. Founding of New Orleans. IV. The Ur- 

Indian Troubles. VI. Ces- 

sion toSpain VIt. Spanish Domination. VIil. 

Spanish Adininistration. IX. American Dom- 

ination. X. The Baratarians. XI. The Glori- 

ous Highth of january. XII. Ante Bellum New 

Orleans. XUI. War. XIV. Convent of the 

Holy Family. XV. Conclusion. 


Old-World Japan. 
LEGENDS OF THE LAND OF THE GODS. 
Retold by FRANK RINDER. With 4 Illustra- 

tions (14 of them being full-page), by T. H. 
ROBINSON. Crown &vo, cloth, with special 
design, $2.00. 


NEW NOVEL BY ELLA MacMAHON. 


A Pitiless Passion. 
By ELLA MACMAUON, author of “A Modern 
Man.”’ 16mo, cloth, 71.25. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
An Experiment in Altruism. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD. 12mo, cloth, 


cents. 


~I 
on 


Heredity and Christian 
Problems. 


By THE REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D. 


i2inv, cloth, $1.50. 


Types of American Character. 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 32m0, cloth, 75 
celts. 


(New Volume of the Miniature Series.) 


The Brown Ambassador. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Mrs. 


HUGH FRASER. t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY MRS, 
MOLESWORTH, 


The Carved Lions. 


By Mrs. MOLeESWORTH, author of “Tell Me a 
Story,’’ “Carrots,” etc. With Illustrations by 
L. LESLIE BROOKE. 12in0, cloth, $1.00, 


MACMILLAN & C0., 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Christmas Gifts. 


Westminster. 

By StR WALTER BESANT. Those who have 
read with pleasure and profit SiR WALTER Br- 
SANT’S valuable book, “London,” will gladly 
welcome this companion volume. 

Fully illustrated by WiLtLiaM PATTEN and 
others and giving f facsimiles of many quaint old 
documents and missals, memorial windows and 
wonderful buildings of this ‘‘City which has no 
citizens.” 

The book includes among its che apters, ‘*The 
King’s Palace of Westminster,” ‘The Abbey,” 
“The Vantshed Palace,” ‘“*The Streets and the 
People,” and ** The Court of Canela i” 

Large 12mo, brown or green buckram, stamped 
with gold and ink, $3.00. Same, presentation 
edition, white buckram, full gilt, boxed, $4 00, 


The Land of Tawny Beasts. 


By PIERRE MAEL. A most original and valu- 
able work, translated by EL1IzABETH LL. CARY. 
This describes the adventures of a party of ea 
plorers and hunters in the Himalayas, who are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics and have ail sorts of 
strange experiences in CONSEQUENCE. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the 
best modern French style, by A. PARIS 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, beveled boards, 
$3.00. 


Books for Young People. 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by 
FREDERICK J. Boston. Six of them have dogs 
as their central figures and six have cats 

MIss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER has written stor- 
ies for the pictures, which are bee autifully printed 
in inks of different colors, enclosed in decorative 
borders designed by her There ts a different 
border or an elaborate tail- piece for each page o 
text, each illustrating some scene veferved to in the 
text, 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Cats and Kittens. Dogs Great and Smaiti. 
Made up of selections from “The Children’s 


Book of Dogs and Cats,” each containing just half 


the illustrations and text of the large volunte. 
Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, 
each, $1.50. 


The Enchanted Butterflies. 


By ADELAIDE Upton Crossy. A delightful 
fairy tale, with Princess Sunbe: im and Princess 
Moonbeam as the principal characters. Illus- 
trated by SUSAN H. CLARK wae the author, 

The illustrations are half-tone engravings after 
designs that are a combination of photography and 
wash-drawings by the artists. 

Children weie posed in the costumes of the 
characters in the book, and then the background 
of the scene was drawn about their photographs. 

12mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25; same, tull 
buckram, $1.25. 





A Daily Staif for Life’s Pathway. 
By C.S. DE Rose. A quotation of a helpful 
and cheering nature for every day of the year. 
Carefully selected from the best writers. dx es- 
pecially appropriate present for Christmas. 
12mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cioth, 
full gilt, boxed, $1.25. 


Lyrics of Love and Nature. 


By MARY BERRI CHAPMAN. Some of these 
poems appeared in the Cen/ury and other well- 
known magazines, where they attracted con- 
siderable attention by theirstrength and beauty. 

With eight half-tone engravings afler original 
drawings by the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25; full buckram, 
$1.25; rose binding, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Half calf, $2.50; ‘limp ¢ alf, $3.00. 





Princes and Princesses Paper 
Dolls. 


By ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. A beautiful series 
of historical paper dolls, done in Miss TUCKER'S 
daintiest style. 

‘The personages represented are, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as she appeared in 1554; W ilheimina, 
the Queen of Holland, 1887; An American Prin- 
cess, 1895; Infanta Mars guerite of Spain, 1422; 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 1739; Crown Prince 
Ww ilhelm Friedrich of Germany, 1890; Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, 1855. 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with 
cover in colors. Price, 75 cents. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. On receipt of 
ten cents a Catalogue, and a sz sample copy of THE 
PocKET MAGAZINE or a calendar will be sent to 
any address. On receipt of price, any publica- 
tion will be sent to any address (at the publish- 
er’s expense). Mention THE AMERICAN. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
27 and 29 W. Twenty-third St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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HEADS AND FEET. 


How They are Covered in Different Nations—Here are Lots of Food 
for Internsting and Instructive Gossip—Roofs 
of the ‘* Top-Knots.’’ 
i hats are common in China and the South Sea Islands. 
Straw hats are believed to have been first invented in Ma- 

nila. 

The conical cap worn at the time of Alexander the Great is 
still to be seen in Persia. 

In the fifteenth century plumed hats with wide brims became 
fashionable all over Europe 

Taking off the hat or cap asa sign of reverence or respect 
was mentioned in the time of Ceesar. 

A Turkish turban of the largest size contains from ten to 
twenty yards of the finest and softest muslin. 

The Spanish broad-brimmed hat has not changed, either in 
style or material, for over three hundred years. 

A cap of the style known as the ‘“‘liberty cap’’ was worn 
from the earliest times among both Greeks and Romans. 

Some specimens of mediaeval helmets, at least eleven pounds 
in weight, are preserved in the European museunis. 

The cap of a Chinese mandarin sports a button at the top, 
which by its color and material indicates the rank of the wearer. 


For four hundred years after the tenth century the use of 


hoods on both cloaks and gowns was universal throughout 
Europe. 

A genuine Panama hat is so flexible that it may be compres- 
sed into a small compass, and, being released, will resume its for- 
mer shape. 

Silk hats have a muslin body as a basis. From two to six 
thicknesses of muslin are employed for the brim, and one or two 
for the top and sides. 

Sir Philip Sidney, at a great fete, sported a hat worth $20,000 
It was felt, broad-brimmed and turned up at the side, with a 
rosette of diamonds. 

A green turban throughout all Islam is a sign that the wearer 
is a descendant of the Prophet. Many persons who have the right 
to this mark of honor are now in low life. 

The fez,or red cap, universally worn by the Turks, isso called 
because it was first made at Fezzan, in the Sahara. The fez is a 
woolen or felt cap, red, and without a visor. 


How Others Are Shod. 


The Portuguese shoe has a wooden sole and heel, with vamp 
made of patent leather, fancifully showing the flesh side of the 
skin. 

The Persian footgear is a raised shoe, and is often a foot 
high. It is made of light wood richly inlaid, with a strap 
extending over the instep. 

The Algerian shoe in appearance is not unlike the light Eng- 
lish wooden clogs. This shoe is made entirely of leather in the 
simplest form, and usually without any ornamentation. 


The Armenian shoe has a leather sole and heel, without a 
counter and back quarter. The vamp is made of felt, and is 
beautifully ornamented with needlework, done in colored silk 
thread. 


The Muscovite shoe is hand-woven on a wooden frame, but 
little attention being paid to the shape of the foot. Leather is 
sometimes used, but the sandal is generally made of colored silk 
cordage and woolen cloth. 


The Siam shoe has the form of an ancient canoe, with a gon- 
dola bow and an open top. ‘The sole is made of wood, and the 
upper of inlaid wood and cloth, and the exterior is elaboratel) 
ornamented in colors, and with gold and silver. 


The Musselman’s shoe is of heavy leather. It is adjusted to 
the foot by a wide leather strap, which runs from the heel and 
buckles over the instep. The only ornamentation is the fastening 
of two feather plumes on the right side of the toe. 


The sandal worn by the Egyptians is composed of a sole made 
by sticking together three thicknesses of leather. This is held to the 
foot by a band passing across the instep. ‘The sandal is beauti- 
fully stitched with threads of different colors. 


The Grecian shoe is made almost entirely of leather, and has 





STUDIES IN 


Theologica! Definition 


Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC PALMER, Rector of 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 12mo, 296 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“A helpful and uplifting book. Mr. Palmer is 

a broad Churchman who is profoundly saturated 

with faith in the eternal verities of religion. In 

a luminous and cogent way, with no trace what- 

ever of controversial rancor, he strives to show 

that the religious thinking of the present day, 

in its highest and best maz inife stations, is not an- 
tagonistic to the religious thinking of the past, 
but is a fulfilment of it. It is refreshing to find 
such a topic as thistreated by a man who is at 
once a clear thinker and a seer touched by the 
revealing imagination of the poet. The book is 

a timely contribution to the relig ious literature 

of the day."—V. ¥. Tribune. 


The Witness of Denial. 


By Vipa D. ScuppDER. 16mo, 152 pages, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 

A series ofsuggestions of the relations existing 
between Christianity and various aspects of ; 
nostic thought. It tries to show that the Cath- 
olic Faith really includes all that is fruitful and 
lifegiving in the varying schoels of negation 
which have sprung up during the century. 


What | Told Dorcas. 


A Story for Mission Workers. By Mary E. 
IRELAND. 16m0, 354 pages, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.25 
“A capital story of the good work accom- 

plished by a village missionary society."—/N. Y. 

Observer. 

“It is simple, catholic, interesting and well 
adapted to its end.”— /ndependent. 


The Farrar Year Book. 


Selections for Every Day of the Year from the 
Writings of the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 
By W. M.L,. Jay. 16mo, 372 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

“Quotations which shall add sunlight to day- 
light by making the happy happier, encourag- 
ing the toiler and consoling the sorrowful. . 
They are made with rare good taste and with 
admirable judgment, and the year book is one 
of the most notable of recent years.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Hunters Three; 


Or, Sport and Adventure in South Africa. By 
Col. THomas W. Knox. 1 vol., large gto. 
With ten full-page illustrations, $2.50 
“It is full of thrilling adventures, such as Mr. 

Knox recounts so well, aud as all boys dearly 

love to read.”’ 


Robinson Crusoe. 


An entirely new edition of this old story. Con- 
taining a large number of illustrations, many 
of them colored. No such beautiful edition of 
this book has ever before been published. 
#2,500 was paid for the illustrations alone. 
Quarto, 328 pages, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


The Swiss Family Robinson. 


A new edition from new plates. Fully illus- 
trated, 16mo, $1.00. 

“Who does not recall with pleasure the first 
time he read ‘Swiss Family Robinson? Years 
do not efface the recollection, and as a man the 
adult renews happy portions of his youth by 
reading it to his children. A new edition has 
just been brought out by E. P. Dutton & Co., of 
this city, with many illustrations and nice, clear 
type. Itissold for $1.00, and for the holidays 
there is no book that will make the children 
happier.” 


The Rabbit Witch. 


* And Other Tales. By KATHARINE Pyle. Ob- 


long, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

“One of the most delightful books for children 
published this year. It contains a lot of little 
tales in verse in such a manner that children 
will never tire of reading them or hearing them 
recited any more than they would of their be- 
loved Mother Goose melodies.”—N'. ¥. Com'l 

1dvertiser. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipl of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 W. Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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Appropriate 
Christmas 
= 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine, by Bul- 
wer (The Right Hon. Lord Lytton) with 
27 engravings on steel, from drawings by 
D. Roberts, R. A., D. Maclise, R. A., 
and other artists; printed on fine paper, 
size 7}x1o inches, 341 pages, bound in 
cloth, $3.00. 

* * 
* 

The Last Days of Pompeii, by Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton), with 35 
full-page illustrations, by Frank Kuch- 
bach, and others; size 74xg} inches, 461 
pages, bound in buckram cloth, $2.50. 

* * 
* 


Idyls of the Months, by May A. Lath- 
bury. A book of colored designs embia- 
matic of the year, with 2 verses, 
size 7x10} inches, bound with ribbon, in 
a box, $2.00. 

The Literary World says; “It is a true poetic 
conceit.”’ “One of the choicest ks 
of the season,’’ says the Christian Union, 
TheHartford Courant says: “It is sure to find 
favor in the Holidays.’ Susan Coolidge 
says: “It is one of the prettiest volumes of 
the year.” And the Cincinnati Gazette de- 
clares it ‘‘A showy and unique boudoir pub- 
lication.”’ 

*_* 
* 


England, Scotland and Ireland. A 
picturesque survey of the United King- 
om and its institutions, by P. Villars, 
translated by Henry Frith, with 600 illus- 
trations, size 8}x12inches; 670 pages, 
bound in cloth, full gilt design on cover 
stamped in gold and colors, $7.50. 


‘The great attraction is the illustrations. Apart 
from the expensive plates issued by print 
sellers, we have never seen such artistic 
work from a mechanical process.’’—Academy. 


* * 
* 


Sylvie: Recollections of Valois. By 
Gerard De Nerval. Preface by Ludovic 
Halévy. With 42 etchings by Ed. Ru- 
daux. 12 mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Fragrant with the memories of the days of 
early love written in a most tender, charm- 
ing, yet simple style. 


* 
* 


Paul and Virginia, by Bernardin De 
St. Pierre. With 120 woodcuts and 12 
full-page engravings from designs by 
Maurice Leloir. Large 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


The illustrations so sympathetically interpret 
the text that new beauties are discovered 
through them in this forever charming pas- 
toral of child-love. 


* * 
* 


Sentimental Journey, by Laurence 
Sterne. A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. Illustrated with 75 
engravings on wood, by Bastin and G. P. 
Nicholls, from original design by Jacque 
and Fussell. 12mo, half levant, gilt top, 
in a box, $3.00. 

* * 
* 

Voices of the Flowers. Illustrated 
and arranged by Harriet Stewart Miner. 
With poetical quotations from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Shakespeare, Moore. Each 
75 cents, 


The quotations appear on alternate pages, with 
appropriate pictures of flowers facing them. 
They are printed in colors, the covers being 
hand-painted and embossed. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


a thickly-padded sole with a sharp turnup toe, which is sur- 
mounted by a large ball of colored wool or hair. ‘The shoe is 
fleece-lined, and is gorgeously decorated with beads and ornamen- 
tal stitching. 

The Russian boot is composed of many pieces of morocco in 
several colors put together in a shape to please the taste of the 
wearer or maker. ‘The foot of the boot is beautifully embossed 
with thread in bright colors. 

The Hungarian shoe, or moccasin, is made of rawhide, pre- 
pared by a sun-curing process. It is bound together with many 
thongs of rawhide. Loops, or thongs, extend upwards round the 
ankle, and through these loops is passed a strap which is buckled 
at the side. 

The clog worn by the Japanese is of wood, and, as viewed 
from the side, is the shape of a boy’s sled. It is fastened to the 
foot by a string, which passes between the great and second toe, 
and across the former. A strap an inch in width and lined with 
linen, is carried across the instep. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





THE KNIGHT OF LIBERTY. By Hezekiah Butterworth, Cloth, $1.50. New 
York: D. Appletou & Co. 

Woman’s CAusE. By Carol Morton ; 32c. 
lishing Company. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON Day By Day. By Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. Cloth, 
$2.50. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY. By John Fletcher Hurst. Cloth, $4.00. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. 

THE ADVENTURES OF Two DutcH DOLLS. 


Boston : Christian Science Pub- 


By Florence K. and Bertha 


Upton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE STORY OF ULLA. By Edwin Lester Arnold. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A CHILD oF TuscaNy. By Marguerite Bouvet. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 
New York : Fred’k Warne & Co, 
CIVILIZATION CIVILIZED. By Stephen Maybell. 
The Crusade Publishing Company, 


By Charles Lowe. Cloth, $1.25. 


Pp. 147. Denver, Col. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


‘‘Wood-pulp cotton’’ is made from whitewood which has been 
macerated with chemicals until it can be drawn into a thread. 
The threads so produced can be readily woven, and it is said that 
‘cotton duck’’ made from them can be washed. 


Ek 


A French geographical society proposes to divide the face of 
the clock into ten hours of ten minutes and a hundred seconds 
each. This is to make time uniform with the decimal system or 
count by tens. The count by twelves which now shows on the 
face of the clock survives from the earliest times—probably long 
before the invention of letters. 

aK 

The French artificial pearl is produced by boring a hole in the 
shell of the oyster and introducing a small bit of glass, which the 
animal covers with ‘‘nacre,’’ or mother of pearl, to stop the irri- 
tation. Such pearls are flat on one side and of less value than 
those produced naturally. 

“Kk 

Dr. Bertram Windle has found that hen’s eggs hatched 
between the poles of a magnet ‘‘produced an unusual number of 
abnormal chicks.’’ It also appeared that the development of the 
eggs of trout was arrested by passing an electrical current through 
the water. 

Ok 

Dickens’ ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth’’ seems to have suddenly 
struck the fancy of French playwrights. ‘Two operatic versions 
of ‘‘Le Grillon du Foyer’’ are announced, one of them by Audran, 
as well as two plays founded on the story. 

+, % 

Women speak, but men are silent about their griefs; men 
always turn over the leaves of the romance of their lives to get at 
the pleasantest engravings and the last chapter. 

ok 
* 

At the Santa Caterina Cathedral, Genoa, may be seen a cres: 
cent made of an emerald which is eight inches between the 
points. Tradition says it was a present from Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba. 





Publishers, Philadelphia. 
FALL OF 
New Books 1895. 


EDMONDO DE AMICIS 


Spain and the Spaniards. 


Translated from the Italian by Stanley R. 
Yarnall, 


This edition is made from new electrotype plates, 
and has been very carefully printed. It con- 
tains forty-five photogravure illustrations and 
amap. Bound in two volumes, small octavo, 
gilt tops. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box 
(with slip covers) $5.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$10.00; large-paper edition in two vols., forty- 
five photogravures on India paper, mounted, 
limited to 150 copies, $10.00, 





HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
Adrift in the City; or, Paul Conraa’s 
Plucky Fight. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





HARRY CASTLETION. 
Elam Storm, the Wolfer. 
The Missing Pocket Book; or, Tom Ma- 
son’s Luck. 


Illustrated. 12mos, cloth, each $1.25. 





EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
The Path in the Ravine, 
The Young Rancher. 


Illustrated. 12mos, cloth, each $1.25. 





EDWARD KING. 
Under the Red Flag. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





LUCY C. LILLIE. 
Ruth Endicott’s Way. 
Alison’s Adventures. 


Illustrated. 12mos, cloth, each $1.25. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 
Linen buckram cloth, gilt top. 3 vols., 
I2mo, $2.co. 


Carlyle (Thomas). The French Revo- 
lution. Linen buckram cloth, gilt top. 
3 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


Eliot (George). Romola. Linen buck- 
ram cloth, gilt top. 2 vols., 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Wharton (Grace and Philip). 
and Beaux of Society. 
ram cloth, gilt top. 
$2.00. 


Wharton (Grace and Philip). Queens 
of Society. Linen buckram cloth, 
gilt top. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.00. 

*,*All the above sets bound in half 
calf, gilt top (extra width of back and 
corners) at $1.50 per volume. 


Wits 
Linen buck- 
2 vols., 12mo, 


gist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly 
Revised. 


THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF POETRY. 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. CoaTEs. 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt sides and 
edges, $3.50. Half morocco, antique, gilt edges, 
$6.50. Turkey morocco, full gilt edges, $8.00. 


The remarkable success that has attended the 
publication of ‘“‘The Fireside Encyclopedia of 
Poetry’? has induced the author to thoroughly 
revise it, and to make it in every way worthy of 
the high place it has attained. 


3% 
ae 
% 


HENRY T. COLTES & C0. 
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November 30, 1895] 


Up-to-Date 
Standard Sets. 


ERRILL, & BAKER have just 

brought out a line of Stand- 

ard Sets to fill the gap between the 
cheap and the costly. 

Fine paper, excellent presswork, 
etching and photogravure frontis- 
pieces, abundant illustrations, hand- 
some bindings in buckram cloth 
and half seal morocco, gilt tops, 
combine to make these sets worthy 
of any one’s library, while the price 
is moderate. The series includes 
the following: 


DICKENS. 


$18.75; half seal morocco, $22.50. 


BULWER. 
$16.25; half seal morocco, $19.50. 


THACKERAY. to vols., octavo, buck- 
ram, $12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


15 vols., octavo, buckram, 


13 vols., octavo, buckram, 


ELIOT. 8 vols., octavo, buckram, $10.- 
oo; half seal morocco, $12.00. 


CARLYLE. to vols., octavo, buckram, 
$12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


HUME, England. 6 vols., octavo, buck- 
ram, $7.50. 


IRVING. 10 vols., large 12mo, buckram, 
$12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


COOPER. 16 vols., octavo, buckram, 
$20.00; half seal morocco, $24.00. 


LEATHER STOCKING TALES. 5 
vols., octavo, buckram, $6.25. 


SEA TALES. 5 vols., octavo, buck- 
ram, $6.25. 
GUIZOT. France. 8 vols., octavo, buck- 


ram, $10.00; half seal morocco, $12.00. 


DUMAS. Romances. 
12mo, buckram, $15.00; 
morocco, $18.00. 


12 vols., large 
half seal 


RUSKIN. 13 vols., large tr2mo, buckram, 
$16.25; half seal morocco, $19.50. 


SCOTT. Waverly Novels. 12 vols., 
octavo, buckram, $15.00; half seal 
morocco, $18.00. 

FIELDING. 7 vols., octavo, buckram, 
$8.75. 

HUGO. to vols., large 12mo, buckram, 


$12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


At the booksellers, or deliv- 
ered free by the publishers, 


MERRILL & BAKER, 


72 5th Avenue, New York. 
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bandaged, and he was put into a dark carriage, and for seven 
days and nights they travelled on and on, only stopping to take 
food. 
utmost anguish he perceived that the carriage had stopped, and 
the bandage was taken off his eyes, ad 
He had been driven round and round St. Petersburg the whole 
time, but the fright cured him. 


of Santa Maria, erected in fulfilment of a vow in 1630, to that of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, is like a dream or vision of fairyland. In 
that place, nestled close together, are two lines of buildings that, 
set apart and scattered, would be an ornament that any kingdom 
might be proud to possess. 
here assumes the most varied and graceful forms. 
show sad neglect and barbarous use, but the artistic eye restores 
them as they were in the republic’s day of pride. 


the busy and idle, the summer sky and the turquoise water—all 
help to fill out the picture ; and on the occasional vantage grounds 
beside the water will be groups like that we portray ; the Venetian 
girls selling fruit or flowers, or the sturdier ones who bear one or 
two water vessels, peculiar in shape, of metal, and in itself no 
slight burden. 


the lower classes show more industry and thrift ; there is less to 
repel and more to gratify the eye. 


set, familiar to all who have visited the Queen City of the Adriatic 
—gather at the wells or cisterns, and carry the water to their cus- 
tomers with an air of contentment that renders the scene one of 
almost perfect enchantment. 


in the days when the Indians were at war with the whites, was 
making preparations one morning to go to hischurch, miles away, 
through a country infested by savages. 
ing his old flint-lock rifle to take along, when a friend present 
remarked : 


Don’t you know that if it is foreordained for the Indians to kill 
you the gun won’t save you ?”’ 


rammed the ball home, ‘‘ but suppose it is foreordained that the 
Indian shall be killed ? 
out His purpose if I didn’t have my gun along? ‘“That’’ closed the 
debate. 


of about 20,0co Jews, who say that their ancestors fled from Pal- 
estine at the time when ‘‘the Assyrian came down like the wolf 
on the fold, and his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.’’ 
They tell their Russian masters that, as their fathers left the Holy 
Land long before the Christian era, they must be relieved from 
complicity in the crime of the crucifixion, and from al! responsi- 
bility for Judas Iscariot. 


States Minister to Japan, is living in Cadiz, Ohio. 
address before the students of Franklin College he emphasized his 
belief in a life beyond the grave. He said: ‘‘ Ingersoll and others 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES BRIEFLY TOLD. 


NOBLEMAN once entered into a conspiracy against the Rus- 
sian Emperor and was sentenced to Siberia. His eyes were 


At last he felt they must have reached Siberia, and in the 


he was in his own home ! 





Kk 


To glide in a gondola along the Great Canal from the Church 


The transition Saracenic architecture 
Many, indeed, 


The canal is full of life. Gondolas glide along, the voice of 


It has ever been a land of comparative ease and plenty, and 


The water girls—blithe, gay, contented ; an humble, happy 


* 


Years ago an old hard-shell preacher, who lived on the border 
He was carefully load- 
‘‘ What are you going to take that gun along for, old man? 


‘““That’s very true,’’ said the old man, as he deliberately 


Now, how would the good Lord carry 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


SAID if I could know 
That it were best for me, 
I would not grieve o’er sin, with lashes wet, 
I would not spend my hours in vain regret 
O’er empty graves below ; 
If from all this sea of suffering 
I at last could rise, 
With joy redeemed, made perfect 
In the dear Lord’s Paradise, 
If I could know. 
*,*K 


sk 


In the mountains of Daghestan there is an ancient settlement 


* 
Kt 


The venerable John A. Bingham, for many years United 
In a recent 
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Charles 
Scribner's 
ONS’ 


... NEW BOOKS 
The Private Life of Napoleon. 


HIS FAMILY AND HIS COURT. 


Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de 
Chambre to the Emperor. Trans- 
lated from the French. With an 
Introduction by LAMBERT DE 
SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., 12mo, 


$5.00. 

No man ever had so near a view of the 
Emperor as the author of these Memoirs, 
which are now for the first time presented 
to the public in English. And in all the 
voluminous Napoleonic literature there is 
nothing so intimate, nothing that gives 
so definite a portrait of Napoleon as a man, 
his family life, his personal appearance 
and habits, his manner of dealing with 
people, his conduct during his campaigns, 
and, in sum, his real character as it was 
disclosed not to the public, but to hisown 
household. Constant gives also lively 
descriptions of the people who surrounded 
the Emperor, and his Memoirs are replete 
with anecdote and incident. 


Christmas Presents 


A Magnificent 
..-FAMILY BIBLE... 





For $10.00 we will send a Turkey mo- 
rocco finely-bound copy, express paid, to 
your address. 


Holman’s Teacher’s Bible, 
Oxford Teacher’s Bible, 
Bagster’s Teacher’s Bible. 


Either of above by mail for $3.00, $4.00, 
$5,00 up to $20.00. These are nicely 
bound. 


CHAUTAUQUA BooKs 


at following prices: 


The Growth of the American Nation (il- 
lustrated). H P Judson Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, University of Chicago, $1.00. 

The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States (illustrated). Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, $1.00. 

Initial Studies in American Letters 
(with portraits) Henry A. Beers, Professor 
of English Literature, Yale University, 
$1.00. 

Some First Steps in Human Progress 
(illustrated). Frederick Starr, Professor 
of Anthropology, University of Chicago, 
$1.00. 

Thinking, Feeling, Doing (illustrated). 
E. W. Scripture, Director of the Psychol- 
ogical Laboratory, Yale University $1.00. 


M. E. Book Room, 
1018 Arch St. Phila. 
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Appropriate 
Christmas 
= 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine, by Bul- 
wer (The Right Hon. Lord Lytton) with 
27 engravings on steel, from drawings by 
D. Roberts, R. A., D. Maclise, R. A., 
and other artists; printed on fine paper, 
size 7}x10 inches, 341 pages, bound in 
cloth, $3.00. 

* * 
* 

The Last Days of Pompeii, by Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton), with 35 
full-page illustrations, by Frank Kuch- 
bach, and others; size 7x9} inches, 461 
pages, bound in buckram cloth, $2.50. 

** 


Idyls of the Months, by May A. Lath- 
bury. A book of colored designs embia- 
matic of the year, with appropriate verses, 
size 7x10} inches, bound with ribbon, in 
a box, $2.00. 


The Literary World says; “It is a true poetic 
conceit.”’ : “One of the choicest ks 
of the season,’’ says the Christian Union, 
TheHartford Courant says: “It is sure to find 
favor in the Holidays.’ Susan Coolidge 
says: ‘It is one of the prettiest volumes of 
the year.” And the Cincinnati Gazette de- 
clares it ‘‘A showy and unique boudoir pub- 
lication.” 


* * 
* 


England, Scotland and Ireland. A 

icturesque survey of the United King- 
lies and its institutions, by P. Villars, 
translated by Henry Frith, with 600 illus- 
trations, size 8}x12inches; 670 pages, 
bound in cloth, full gilt design on cover 
stamped in gold and colors, $7.50. 


‘The great attraction is the illustrations. Apart 
from the expensive plates issued by print 
sellers, we have never seen such artistic 
work from a mechanical process.'’—Academy. 


* * 
* 


Sylvie: Recollections of Valois. By 
Gerard De Nerval. Preface by Ludovic 
Halévy. With 42 etchings by Ed. Ru- 
daux. 12 mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Fragrant with the memories of the days of 
early love written in a most tender, charm- 
ing, yet simple style. 


* * 
* 

Paul and Virginia, by Bernardin De 
St. Pierre. With 120 woodcuts and 12 
full-page engravings from designs by 
Maurice Leloir. Large 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


The illustrations so sympathetically interpret 
the text that new beauties are discovered 
through them in this forever charming pas- 
toral of child-love. 


* * 


Sentimental Journey, by Laurence 
Sterne. A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. Illustrated with 75 
engravings on wood, by Bastin and G. P. 
Nicholls, from original design by Jacque 
and Fussell. 12mo, half levant, gilt top, 
in a box, $3.00. 

*_% 
* 

Voices of the Flowers. Illustrated 
and arranged by Harriet Stewart Miner. 
With poetical quotations from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Shakespeare, Moore. Each 
75 cents, 


The quotations appear on alternate pages, with 
appropriate pictures of flowers facing them. 
They are printed in colors, the covers being 
hand-painted and embossed. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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a thickly-padded sole with a sharp turnup toe, which is sur- 
mounted by a large ball of colored wool or hair. The shoe is 
fleece-lined, and is gorgeously decorated with beads and ornamen- 
tal stitching. 

The Russian boot is composed of many pieces of morocco in 
several colors put together in a shape to please the taste of the 
wearer or maker. The foot of the boot is beautifully embossed 
with thread in bright colors. 

The Hungarian shoe, or moccasin, is made of rawhide, pre- 
pared by a sun-curing process. It is bound together with many 
thongs of rawhide. Loops, or thongs, extend upwards round the 
ankle, and through these loops is passed a strap which is buckled 
at the side. 

The clog worn by the Japanese is of wood, and, as viewed 
from the side, is the shape of a boy’s sled. It is fastened to the 
foot by a string, which passes between the great and second toe, 
and across the former. A strap an inch in width and lined with 
linen, is carried across the instep. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE KNIGHT OF LIBERTY. By Hezekiah Butterworth, Cloth, $1.50. New 
York : D. Appletou & Co. 

Woman’s CAUSE. By Carol Morton ; 32c. 
lishing Company. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON Day By Day. By Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. Cloth, 
$2.50. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY. By John Fletcher Hurst. Cloth, $4.00. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. 

THE ADVENTURES OF Two DutcH DoLtis. By Florence K. and Bertha 
Upton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE STORY OF ULLA. By Edwin Lester Arnold. Cloth, $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A CHILD oF Tuscany. By Marguerite Bouvet. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 
New York: Fred’k Warne & Co, 

CIVILIZATION CIVILIZED. By Stephen Maybell. Pp. 147. 
The Crusade Publishing Company, 


Boston : Christian Science Pub- 


New York: 
Cloth, $1.50. Chicago : 
By Charles Lowe. Cloth, $1.25. 


Denver, Col. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


‘‘Wood-pulp cotton’’ is made from whitewood which has been 
macerated with chemicals until it can be drawn into a thread. 
The threads so produced can be readily woven, and it is said that 
“cotton duck’’ made from them can be washed. 


“Kok 


A French geographical society proposes to divide the face of 
the clock into ten hours of ten minutes and a hundred seconds 
each. This is to make time uniform with the decimal system or 
count by tens. The count by twelves which now shows on the 
face of the clock survives from the earliest times—probably long 
before the invention of letters. 


Ry 


The French artificial pearl is produced by boring a hole in the 
shell of the oyster and introducing a small bit of glass, which the 
animal covers with ‘‘nacre,’’ or mother of pearl, to stop the irri- 
tation. Such pearls are flat on one side and of less value than 


those produced naturally. 


7 


Dr. Bertram Windle has found that hen’s eggs hatched 
between the poles of a magnet ‘‘produced an unusual number of 
abnormal chicks.’’ It also appeared that the development of the 
eggs of trout was arrested by passing an electrical current through 
the water. 

Ok 

Dickens’ ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth’’ seems to have suddenly 
struck the fancy of French playwrights. ‘Two operatic versions 
of ‘‘Le Grillon du Foyer’’ are announced, one of them by Audran, 
as well as two plays founded on the story. 


“kok 


Women speak, but men are silent about their griefs; men 
always turn over the leaves of the romance of their lives to get at 
the pleasantest engravings and the last chapter. 


* 
* 


At the Santa Caterina Cathedral, Genoa, may be seen a cres 
cent made of an emerald which is eight inches between the 
points. Tradition says it was a present from Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba. 
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Publishers, Philadelphia. 


New Books ‘ib oF. 


EDMONDO DE AMICIS 
Spain and the Spaniards. 


Translated from the Italian by Stanley R. 
Yarnall, 


This edition is made from new electrotype plates, 
and has been very carefully printed. It con- 
tains forty-five photogravure illustrations and 
amap. Bound in two volumes, small octavo, 
gilt tops. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box 
(with slip covers) $5.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$10.00; large-paper edition in two vols., forty- 
five photogravures on India paper, mounted, 
limited to 150 copies, $10.00. 





HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
Adrift in the City; or, Paul Conrad’s 
Plucky Fight. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





HARRY CASTLETION. 
Elam Storm, the Wolfer. 
The Missing Pocket Book; or, Tom Ma- 
son’s Luck. 


Illustrated. 12mos, cloth, each $1.25. 





EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
The Path in the Ravine. 
The Young Rancher. 


Illustrated. 12mos, cloth, each $1.25. 





EDWARD KING. 
Under the Red Flag. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





LUCY C. LILLIE. 
Ruth Endicott's Way. 
Alison’s Adventures. 


Illustrated. 12mos, cloth, each $1.25. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 
Linen buckram cloth, gilt top. 3 vols., 
12m0, $2.co. 


Carlyle (Thomas). The French Revo- 
lution. Linen buckram cloth, gilt top. 
3 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


Eliot (George). Romola. Linen buck- 
ram cloth, gilt top. 2 vols., 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Wharton (Grace and Philip). Wits 
and Beaux of Society. Linen buck- 
ram cloth, gilt top. 2 vols., 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Wharton (Grace and Philip). Queens 
of Society. Linen buckram cloth, 
gilt top. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.00. 

*,*All the above sets bound in half 
calf, gilt top (extra width of back and 
corners) at $1.50 per volume. 
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gist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly 


Revised. 


THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF POETRY. 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. CoaATEs. 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt sides and 
edges, $3.50. Half morocco, antique, gilt edges, 
$6.50. Turkey morocco, full gilt edges, $8.00. 


The remarkable success that has attended the 
publication of “‘The Fireside Encyclopedia of 
Poetry’’ has induced the author to thoroughly 
revise it, and to make it in every way worthy of 
the high place it has attained. 





Please mention The American. 
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Up-to-Date 
Standard Sets. 


ERRILL & BAKER have just 

brought out a line of Stand- 

ard Sets to fill the gap between the 
cheap and the costly. 

Fine paper, excellent presswork, 
etching and photogravure frontis- 
pieces, abundant illustrations, hand- 
some bindings in buckram cloth 
and half seal morocco, gilt tops, 
combine to make these sets worthy 
of any one’s library, while the price 
is moderate. The series includes 
the following: 

DICKENS. 15 vols., octavo, buckram, 
$18.75; haif seal morocco, $22.50. 

BULWER. 13 vols., octavo, buckram, 
$16.25; half seal morocco, $19.50. 


THACKERAY. 1o vols., octavo, buck- 
ram, $12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


ELIOT. 8 vols., octavo, buckram, $10.- 
00; half seal morocco, $12.00. 


CARLYLE. to vols., octavo, buckram, 
$12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


HUME, England. 6 vols., octavo, buck- 
rain, $7.50. 


IRVING. 10 vols., large 12mo, buckram, 
$12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


COOPER. 16 vols., octavo, buckram, 
$20.00; half seal morocco, $24.00. 


LEATHER STOCKING TALES. 5 
vols., octavo, buckram, $6.25. 


SEA TALES. 5 vols., octavo, buck- 
ram, $6.25. 
GUIZOT. France. 8 vols., octavo, buck- 


ram, $10.00; half seal morocco, $12.00. 


DUMAS. Romances. 12 vols., large 
12mo, buckram, $15.00; half seal 
morocco, $18.00. 


RUSKIN. 13 vols., large r2mo, buckram, 
$16.25; half seal morocco, $19.50. 


SCOTT. Waverly Novels. 12 vols., 
octavo, buckram, $15.00; half seal 
morocco, $18.00, 


' FIELDING. 7 vols., octavo, buckram, 
$8.75. 
HUGO. 10 vols., large 12mo, buckram, 


$12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 


At the booksellers, or deliv- 
ered free by the publishers, 


MERRILL & BAKER, 


72 5th Avenue, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES BRIEFLY TOLD. 


NOBLEMAN once entered into a conspiracy against the Rus- 
sian Emperor and was sentenced to Siberia. His eyes were 
bandaged, and he was put into a dark carriage, and for seven 
days and nights they travelled on and on, only stopping to take 
food. At last he felt they must have reached Siberia, and in the 
utmost anguish he perceived that the carriage had stopped, and 
the bandage was taken off his eyes, ard—he was in his own home ! 
He had been driven round and round St. Petersburg the whole 
time, but the fright cured him. 

To glide in a gondola along the Great Canal from the Church 
of Santa Maria, erected in fulfilment of a vow in 1630, to that of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, is like a dream or vision of fairyland. In 
that place, nestled close together, are two lines of buildings that, 
set apart and scattered, would be an ornament that any kingdom 
might be proud to possess. The transition Saracenic architecture 
here assumes the most varied and graceful forms. Many, indeed, 
show sad neglect and barbarous use, but the artistic eye restores 
them as they were in the republic’s day of pride. 

The canal is full of life. Gondolas glide along, the voice of 
the busy and idle, the summer sky and the turquoise water—all 
help to fill out the picture ; and on the occasional vantage grounds 
beside the water will be groups like that we portray ; the Venetian 
girls selling fruit or flowers, or the sturdier ones who bear one or 
two water vessels, peculiar in shape, of metal, and in itself no 
slight burden. 

It has ever been a land of comparative ease and plenty, and 
the lower classes show more industry and thrift ; there is less to 
repel and more to gratify the eye. 

The water girls—blithe, gay, contented ; an humble, happy 
set, familiar to all who have visited the Queen City of the Adriatic 
—gather at the wells or cisterns, and carry the water to their cus- 
tomers with an air of contentment that renders the scene one of 
almost perfect enchantment. 

** 2k 


Years ago an old hard-shell preacher, who lived on the border 
in the days when the Indians were at war with the whites, was 
making preparations one morning to go to hischurch, miles away, 
through a country infested by savages. He was carefully load- 
ing his old flint-lock rifle to take along, when a friend present 
remarked : 

‘‘ What are you going to take that gun along for, old man? 
Don’t you know that if it is foreordained for the Indians to kill 
you the gun won’t save you ?”’ 

‘‘’That’s very true,’’ said the old man, as he deliberately 
rammed the ball home, ‘‘ but suppose it is foreordained that the 
Indian shall be killed? Now, how would the good Lord carry 
out His purpose if I didn’t have my gun along? ‘“That’’ closed the 
debate. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


SAID if I could know 
That it were best for me, 
I would not grieve o’er sin, with lashes wet, 
I would not spend my hours in vain regret 
O’er empty graves below ; 
If from all this sea of suffering 
I at last could rise, 
With joy redeemed, made perfect 
In the dear Lord’s Paradise, 
If I could know. 


sb ab 
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In the mountains of Daghestan there is an ancient settlement 
of about 20,0co Jews, who say that their ancestors fled from Pal- 
estine at the time when ‘‘the Assyrian came down like the wolf 
on the fold, and lis cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.’’ 
They tell their Russian masters that, as their fathers left the Holy 
Land long before the Christian era, they must be relieved from 
complicity in the crime of the crucifixion, and from al! responsi- 
bility for Judas Iscariot. 

RK 


The venerable John A. Bingham, for many years United 
States Minister to Japan, is living in Cadiz, Ohio. In a recent 
address before the students of Franklin College he emphasized his 
belief in a life beyond the grave. He said: ‘‘ Ingersoll and others 
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...LNEW BOOKS 
The Private Life of Napoleon. 


HIS FAMILY AND HIS COURT. 


Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de ~ 
Chambre to the Emperor. Trans- 
lated from the French. With an 
Introduction by LAMBERT DE 
SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., I2mo, 


$5.00. 

No man ever had so near a view of the 
Emperor as the author of these Memoirs, 
which are now for the first time presented 
to the public in English. And in all the 
voluminous Napoleonic literature there is 
nothing so intimate, nothing that gives 
so definite a portrait of Napoleon as a man, 
his family life, his personal appearance 
and habits, his manner of dealing with 
people, his conduct during his campaigns, 
and, in sum, his real character as it was 
disclosed not to the public, but to hisown 
household. Constant gives also lively 
descriptions of the people who surrounded 
the Emperor, and his Memoirs are replete 
with anecdote and incident. 


Christmas Presents 


A Magnificent 
..FAMILY BIBLE... 





For $10.00 we will send a Turkey mo- 
rocco finely-bound copy, express paid, to 
your address. 


Holman’s Teacher’s Bible, 
Oxford Teacher’s Bible, 
Bagster’s Teacher’s Bible. 


Either of above by mail for $3.00, $4.00, 
$5,00 up to $20.00. These are nicely 
bound. 


CHAUTAUQUA BooKsS 


at following prices: 


The Growth of the American Nation (il- 
lustrated). H P Judson Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, University of Chicago, $1.00. 

The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States (illustrated). Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, $1.00. 

Initial Studies in American Letters 
(with portraits) Henry A. Beers, Professor 
of English Literature, Yale University, 
$1.00. 

Some First Steps in Human Progress 
(illustrated). Frederick Starr, Professor 
of Anthropology, University of Chicago, 
$1.00. 

Thinking, Feeling, Doing (illustrated ). 
E. W. Scripture, Director of the Psychol- 
ogical Laboratory, Yale University $1.00. 


M. E. Book Room, 
1018 Arch St. Phila. 


Please mention The American. 








NEW BOOKkS.... 


The Transatlantic Publishing Co. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF READERS 
EXCELLENT HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 


Size of book, 8 by 1044 inches, handsome cloth 
binding, gilttor. Price, $2.50. A complete prac- 
tical work on the science of cheirognomy and 
cheiromancy, containing the system, rules and 
experience of Cheirothe Palmist. Forty full-page 
illustrations and over 200 engravings, lines, 
mounts and marks of hands of prominent people, 
including Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D., Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, Mark Twain, Madame Nordica, 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
Mr. W. T.Stead, The Hig ha} 
berlain, M. P., Mrs. Annie Besant, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P. R. A., Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.R.8., The Countess of Aberdeen, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, and the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

“Cheiro’s ‘Language of the Hand’ is a very odd 
but a most remarkable volume; from it one can 
tell not only the salient events that have hap- 

med, but also predict many that are likely to 

appen. Cheiro is certainly an adept and is 
credited with some wonderful sayings.”—New 
York Herald. 


Drumsticks. 


By Katherine Mary Cheever Meredith (Johanna 
Staats). The Story of a Sinner and a Child. Bound 
in cloth, uncut leaves, gilt top, $1.00. 

“Few stories built upon a more pretentious 
plan have as much to comme” d them as this sim- 
ple, Dery a and honest story of the good and 
evil that is born and nourished in the hearts of men 
and women. The pathos of the story is in- 
imitable, its character contrasts are skilfully ar- 
ranged, and its whole plan of construction is de- 
velo consistently and in conjunction with 
these potentialities which differentiate the coat of 

enius from that which covers a palpable sham.”’ 

‘oston Herald. 

“. , . . That great writer, Johanna Staats,” 
—San Francisco Letter. 

“Bright and full of the most playful fancy.” 
Boy eee 

“Queer aginings and quain 080) —_ 
New York Recorder. . _ 

“Humor and pathos, both under excellent con- 
trol. . . . Vivid and very clearly cut.”—New 


York Sun, 
“The style is vigorous, yet delicate.’’—Boston 


mes. 
“The work of an artist—sharp, strong and un- 
conventional.””— Portland Oregoniun, 
Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


When Dreams Come True. 


A Story of Emotional Life by Edgar Saltus. In 
cloth, $0.75; paper, $0.50. 

“The story is simply charming, and told, too, 
with a clarity, a precision and a harmony of dic- 
tion which is delightful to both ear and eye.”— 
Vanity, N. Y. 

“The tale sustains the author’s reputation as 
the possersor of Swinburnian powers in word 


painting.” — y tery a 

“The ability of Edgar Saltus to weave together 
a fine literary fabric of rhythmic prose, to adorn it 
with sparkle of epigrams, and to infuse it with 

low of a seemingly onate fervor has rarely 
oof better displayed tnan in his later work, 
“‘Wben Dreams Come True,” which describes in a 
sub-title as ‘‘A story of emotional life. . . . .” 
San Francisco Call. 


An Idol’s Passion. 
By Irene Osgood. Illustrated by by R. Machell, 
B.A 


An Oriental romance; an idol in rhythmic prose 
in which author and artist have entered fully into 
the languor, the passion and sombre mystery of 
the Orient. 

The pictures are admirably reproduced on fine 

per, and mounted on extra heavy background 
fh handsome portfolios, clegantly stamped and 
embossed, size 17 by 21 inches. The price is $15.00. 

An edition de luxe, limited to fifty copies, each 
copy consisting of remarque proo: rinted on 
Japanese pee signed in autograph by the au- 
thor herself d by the artist, is got up in mat- 
faced style, ana with more elaborate adornments, 
at the price of $50.00. 


Pan-Gnosticism. 


Cloth binding, eee, $1.00. A Suggestion in 
Philosophy. By Noel Winter. 

Being:—The Outlines for a Methodized Course 
of Thought, in which is submitted a Proposition 
uansfiguring the present Ultimate Conclusions of 
Philosophy :—and to the effect that Inscruta bilit, 
is a delusion; or, in other words, that the condi- 
te Absolute Mystery involve an 


Knowledge is possible for everything concerning 
which there is a po sibility of ignorance. 


Any of the above Books will be sent, postpaid in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


Address DEPARTMENT M, 


The Transatlantic Publishing Company, 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE AMERICAN. 


A NEVER ending de- 
light is the full dress 
suit we make for $50. 
It always fits because 
—send for our *‘56-95”’ 
book—tells why. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
Finest Merchunt Tailoring, 


go8 Walnut St. 














John Murphy & Co.’s New Books 


SATOLLI. 


LOYALTY TO CHURCH AND STATE. The ad- 
dresses and speeches of Archbishop Satolli 
Papal delegate to the United States. Secon 
edition. One vol., 12 mo., cloth. Portrait. 250 
pages. Price, $1,25. 

The speeches and addresses contained in this 
volume were delivered by his excellency, the 
most Rev. Archbishop Satolli, Delegate Apos- 
tolic, since his arrival in America, and are pub- 
lished with his sanction. 


ZAHM. 


BIBLE, SCIENCE AND FAITH. By REv. I. A. 
ZauM, C. B. C., Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. Embracing his 
famous lectures on ‘‘ The Antiquity of Man.”’— 
‘Religion and Science.’’—‘‘The Biblical Deluge,"’ 
etc., and his papers on ‘‘ The Mosaic Account of 
the Creation,”’ and ‘‘ The Mosaic Hexaemoron,”’ 
in the light of modern science. 12 mo., cloth, 
Price. $1.25. 

“Professor John A. Zahm, C. B. C. of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame ,author of Bible, Science 
and Faith), who is probably the foremost au- 
thority on science in the American Catholic 
Church, has been honored by the Pope with the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.’’—Vew York 


Tribune. 
LUCAS. id 


AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. By REV. G. S. 
Lucas, of the Catholic University of America. 
Being an examination of ‘“‘Spencer’s Religion 
of the Unknowable.’’ Preceded by a History of 
Agnosticism from Xenephones to Spencer. One 
vol. Octavo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


MGR. LeCOUTIER. 

THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS FOR WOMEN OF 
THE WoRLD. By MGR. LECOUTIER, Bishop of 
Montpelier. Translated from the French by 
Maria Clotilde Redfern. 12 mo. Cloth. 246 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

A series of sermons preached to women in the 
Cathedral of Paris, which excited intense inter- 
est throughout France. 

“We approve of the publication of the work 
entitled ‘Thoughts and Counsels for Women of 
the World,’ and we cordially unite with the 
Episcopacy of France in recommending it as a 
work calculated to promote piety and devotion 
among the faithful.” 

JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send PP 
10 cts. 

for sample 

copy of.... 
the 

great 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like n> other magazine on earth. Filled to 


overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS. 


While it is under new management, with new 
editors and new contributors, it is still the oldest 
and most reputable publication of its kind in the 
west, this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents. 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names 
of friends who might subscribe for our maga- 
zine, we will mail our one dollar magazine a 
full year. Address, 

THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 
2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


6000 Pieces of SHEET Music at 1octs. a copy. 

Also, any music published sent on re- 

— of the retail price. Violin, Guitar, Banjo 

and Mandolin Strings, of all grades, from 5 to 50 

cts. each. Send 2c. stamp for catalogues. 
Address, 4. H. BARNES, 

2819 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ridicule my belief in a future life. IT think I have the better of 
them. If Iam mistaken I shall never be conscious of it; neither will 
they. If they are mistaken, I shall be conscious of it, and so will 
they. Therefore, I think I have the advantage of them.’’ 


At therecent session of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Assem- 
bly it was reported that twelve years had elapsed since so many new 
churches had been established as were established last year, and 
they had to go back ten years to find as large an increase in the 
number of communicants as was reported last year. The increase 
for 1893 was two hundred and fifty-three above the average 
increase of the previous twenty four years. But while the increase 
in 1893 was 2,316, the increase in 1894 was 3,130. The fact that 
during 1894 as many as 4,500 of the children of their members 
had been admitted to full membership was a gratifying proof of 
the great care taken in the training of the seed of the church, and 
this was attributable, no doubt, to the increase in the pastorate. 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


The horse-canning factory on the Colum!ia River is now in 
full operation. It is said that experts declare their inability to 
distinguish between canned horseflesh and canned beef; but it is 
not explained, as might be inferred, that this fact will be relied 
on to secure sales for the product. 

Fruits and vegetables of all kinds are unusually abundant in 
most parts of Virginia this year. Apples have brought only five 
cents a bushel in market towns, and tomatoes are so plentiful that 
often the farmers are unable to sell the loads they bring to mar- 
ket, and have either to give them away or throw them away. 


Reports gathered by a State bureau from all parts of Oregon 
indicate that the hop yield in that State this year will be much 
larger than that of last year, which aggregated 70,000 bales. Hop 
lice are very numerous this year, but for some reason are not so 
destructive as usual. 

kK 
* 

London /ronmonger says that ‘‘the relations between capital 
and labor have recently undergone a distinct improvement, and it is 
quite conceivable (again we make no reference to party politics) that 
the trade unions will take up a more modest and less arrogant 
attitude now that their political allies no longer control the gov- 
ernment. ‘These are all indications of a coming change for the 
better, and the only disquieting feature at home is the probability 
of a poor harvest.’’ 

Ry 7 

One of the most ancient industries of Great Britain is about 
to disappear, extinguished by foreign competition. Already 
in the days of the Phoenicians, prior to the Christian era, Britain 
was famed throughout the then known world for its copper and 
tin, and in Cornwall workings and likewise implements have been 
found which furnish conclusive proof that this metal was mined 
even in prehistoric times. Within the last two decades, however, 
the industry has shown a marked decline, especially in Cornwall, 
and what with the fall in the price of tin and the increasing cost 
of the working owing to the great depth to which the shafts have 
attained, the mines have been closing down one after another, the 
most famous of all, the great old ‘‘ Botallack,’’ which for two cen- 
turies has been one of the sights not alone of Cornwall, but of the 
whole Kingdom, being now about to follow suit. It is the last 
one of any importance, is situated at Land’s End, runs out a con- 
siderable distance under the sea, and by reason of its romantic 
situation and of the many Druidical legends associated with the 
grand and majestic headland, has constituted the theme of many 
a sensational novel and of many a stirring poem. 


*, 
RO 


The commercial micas are:—Muscovite (white mica), phlo- 
gopite(amber mica), biotite (black mica). |Muscovite occurs in 
greatest quantities in granites and gneiss. Phlogopite is generally 
associated with magnesian limestone and pyroxenic rocks. Mus- 
covite is used for stove panels. For this purpose it must be clear 
and free from spots. The best muscovite is of a ruby wine color 
when it blocks. The white color comes next in value. The sizes 
of the sheets most desired for commercial purposes are 1% inches 
by 2 inches up to 8 inches by 10 inches. Phlogopite is used for 
electrical purposes, and must be smooth, free from wrinkles and 
crevices. It must split easily, and it must be very flexible and 
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able to stand a very high temperature without disintegrating; 
dark spots lessen its value. Waste mica is ground and used as a 
lubricant for heavy bearings, in certain insulating compounds, 
for decorating wall-papers, and asa fertilizer. Scrap mica is made 
up into large sheets by a patent process. The principal 
sources of mica are India, Canada, and the United States of 
America. Mica is best mined by hand. as machinery is more 
liable to injure the sheets. The mineral is blasted, sorted, split 
to the correct thickness, and then trimmed and packed for the 
market in paper packages weighing one pound. Asa rule, only 
four per cent. is brought into a marketable form, so that the 
waste is enormous. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


AITER (looking at collie)—‘‘ Is that your dog, sir ?”’ 
Man with spaniel (with envious regret )—‘‘ No!’’ 
Rightful Owner of collie (with justifiable pride )—‘‘ No; that 
is my dog.’’ 
Waiter—‘‘ Indeed. Well, he’s just had our ribs of beef off 
the coffee-room sideboard, and the boss says the owner’ll have to 
settle for it.’’ 


~ 
High-priced Doctor—‘‘ You are now convalescent, and all 
you need is exercise. You should walk ten to fifteen miles a 
day, sir, but your walking should have an object.’’ 
Patient—‘‘ All right, doctor. I'll travel around trying to 
borrow money to pay your bill.’’ 


kyo 


‘‘What do you think, Mrs. Bitters? Mr. Porter called this 
morning, and I hadn’t seen him for years. He took my daughter 
Mabe] and I for sisters.’’ 


Mrs. Bitters—‘‘ Did he? Poor thing! I should say he 
oughtn’t to lose time before consulting an oculist.’’ 
* ok 
* 


Mabel —‘‘ I’m afraid I shall have to break off my engagement 
with Fred. 

Alice—‘‘Why ?”’ 

Mabel—‘‘ Because I fear he is not a good business man.’’ 

Alice—‘‘ What makes you think that ?’’ 

Mabel —‘‘ Well, you see in his last letter he sent me two 
hundred kisses, and he never took the precaution to register the 
letter.’’ 

e.. = 

During a cookery lecture by Mrs. Agnes Marshall, a lady, 
soliloquizing : ‘‘Now that she has got it cooked, I wish she'd tell 
us how to use up cold mutton.’’ 

Next Lady (overhears and remarks)—‘‘I have an infallible 
recipe.’’ 

First Lady (alert with pencil and note book)—‘‘ Will you 
please favor me ?”’ 

Second Lady—‘‘ Six hungry children.”’ 


= 
* 


A Montgomery street insurance clerk sent his card to his 
florist yesterday with a young lady’s address on one side and the 
following note on the other: 

‘‘Anything will do for this girl.’’ 

When the clerk called that evening the servant met him with 
his bouquet, handed it to him and slammed the door in his face. 
The florist had tied his card bearing the address to the flowers, 
but written in a feminine hand below his note was: 

‘*There is one thing that won’t do for this girl, and you are 
it.’’—San Francisco Post. 


i 
ed 


"* 

‘‘How do you like your new neighbor, Mr. Snook ?’’ 

“He is a most charming man. Why, last evening he listened 
to me explaining my evolution theories for two hours and never 
chipped in a word.’’ 

2K 

““Well,’’ said Bill Yuss, ‘I’ve taken a powder for my head- 
ache, a pellet for my liver, and a capsule for my gouty foot. Now, 
what puzzles me is, how do the things know the right place to go 
to after they get inside ?’’ 

+ 

“‘T feel now quite satisfied that there is no life so happy as a 
married one ”’ 

‘‘And how long have you been married ?”’ 

‘Since last Wednesday ”’ 
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e From TLS. Journal of Medicine, 
Prof. W. H. Peeke, who 
makes a Specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treatedand cured 
more cases thanany liv- 
ing Physician ; his suc- 


cessis astonishing. We 
have heard 


of cases of 
20 years’ 
standing 
cured by 
him. He 
publishes a 


work on this disease, which he sends with a 
large bottle of his absolute cure, free to any 
sufferers who may send their P.O. and Express 
address. We advise anyone wishing a cure to 
address Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 





“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 
The Sciences, Literature, 

Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Commo Sense. 





One Dollar Per Year. 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents. 


FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 


1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Tuwonsears08 gives weekly, items covering 
every phase of current thought, life and re- 
search. What would in the newspapers take 
columns of space, is here condensed in a brief 
article, giving the essence of the theme, with 
the latest and best information obtainable. The 
new living topics of current interest the world 
over are here represented in a form for instant 
reference. 

Invaluable for the busy man, for libraries, 
public and private, for schools, colleges, educa- 
tional circles, etc. Sample copy free. 


Published by 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUB. CO., 
63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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THe ADVANCE 
(Congregational Weekly) 
Is a good paper to read and a good paper in which 
to advertise. 


Readers say: ‘‘ We have taken it since its begin- 
ning, and could not keep house without it.” 


Advertisers say: ‘“‘It is one of the best paying 
mediums in the United States." 


Tria! Subscription, three months, - - = 25C. 


One Year, cash with order, = = = = $2.00 
seat rates on bin ehcninen 
THE ADVANCE, 

215 Madison St, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











IVE LEADING 
POINTS : 


Visible Writing, 
Automatic Actions, 
sire Perfect Alignment, 
Ease of Operation, 
Durability. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER 
e=HFG. C0., 


1227 Market St., Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA ) 
TYPEWRITER... 
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Typewriters, 
New oil Second Hand. 


EXCHANGE é ¢ Mimeographs and Supplies. 
The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00. sss 


€ 133 South Fifth 
bY Street, 
..-Philadel phia... 





Gold Medal (rex ro rae wortp.) 
to Amateur Photographers. 


DARLINGTON'S 


EACH. ILLUSTRATED. 


‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for.” 
—British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary guides,”’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


HANDBOOKS 


MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘‘Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


EDITED By RALPH DARLINGTON, F. R. G. Ss. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ 


ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, anpb 
CARDIGAN BAY. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
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e Crown 8vo., cloth, 


THE ISLE OF WIG HT. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE | NORTH WALES COAST. 
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Darlington & Co., 
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is the soap of 
the civilized and 
has advanced with 
civilization. 
It cleanses and washes 
out all impurities and 
gives the skin a chance 
for healthy action. It 
doesn't conceal blemishes, but 
aids to remove them, and as- 
sures a beautiful complexion. It is a luxury and 
yet the most economical soap made. The very feel- 
ing of Pears’ indicates cleanliness. It is clean. It is 


a delight. 
Established over 100 years. 


20 International Awards. 


for Pears’ which are dangerous— 


be sure you get Pears’ 





There are soaps offered as substitutes 


THE 
Impregnable Rock 


of Holy Scripture 


By the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M. P. 


This famous work comprises a series of articles written for 
the SuNDAY ScHOOL TimEs by Mr. Gladstone, and issued in book 
form by special arrangement with their distinguished author. 
How the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs after he 
has weighed the evidence which the critics have brought against 
it, and what are his convictions regarding the Book of books, 
will appeal to every thoughtful person as worthy of the closest 
attention. In this book Mr. Gladstone is at his best. 350 pages 
with portrait and facsimile letter of introduction to his American 
| | readers. Price, $1.00 At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


Studies in 
Oriental Social [;ife 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In this volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his personal 
studies of the Orient for the use of Bible students and Bible 
scholars. It is very different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of Oriental illustrations, 
while it has the advantages of both, and more. Among the sub- 
jects treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospitality, Funerals | 
and Mourning, Prayers and Praying, Calls for Healing, the 
Primitive Idea of ‘“The Way,’’ The Oriental Idea of ‘‘Father,’’ 
The Samaritan Passover, etc. The book contains topical and 
scriptural indexes, with some thirty illustrations characteristic of 
Eastern life. 437 pages, gilt top. Price, $2.50. At booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1081 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. . Ss - 
Printers and Publishers, sion va CR CALHAT MAN aK, 
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"THE HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING S. S. 
TEAGHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 


The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 








Webster’s International 
Successor of the “ Unabridged.” Dictionary 


Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


Standard of the U. .§. Supreme Court, the U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, and 
nearly all S s. C iby ail State Superintendents ot Schools, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
& Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 








Preference over all others. 
NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


EMERALD, 16mo. Bible with “Helps,” Illus- 
trations and References; 

EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 
erences ; 

BOURGE Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with 
and Geom Fidaciiene, 
INION, 8vo. With Newest “ Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, etc. 

Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING 8. S. 

TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 


We also invite attention to our newly published | elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS 
PICA ry! PE 16mo. With and without # Book 


EMERALD TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 
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GUARANTEE TO CURE ANY 
Victim of Morphine, Opium or Alcohol at 
RELIABLE home, for only $5. No loss of time from SPEEDY 
usual avocation, but Remedy benefits the 
patient from the first dose. 
agp es i TO CURE GUARANTEE TO CURE 
person addicted to the use PERMANENT Any Consumptive or Asth- 
of Tevacee i in any form—Chew- matic, at home, for $25 ; $10 cash 
pd, ‘ae and Dipping, at HOME CURES and $15 when cured’ Proof 
home, for only $: Free to All. 
Write us the particulars of your case, and 
if we agree to take it, will Cure you. 


PROOF Address, Lock Box 13, FREE 
UNA, Robertson Co., Texas. 
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